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Law  enforcement  sticks  to  its  guns  on  Meese 


When  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced his  choice  of  a successor 
to  departing  Attorney  General 
William  French  Smith  last 
January,  a cross-section  of  law  en- 
forcement  officials  were 
delighted.  Edwin  Meese  III.  said 
police  spokesmen,  had  always 
been  a friend  to  law  enforcement 
and  could  be  counted  on  to  con- 
tinue the  present  Administra- 
tion's policies  of  tightening  up 
the  criminal  justice  system. 

One  of  those  criminal  justice  of- 
ficials, U.S.  Attorney  Rudolph 
Giuliani  of  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York,  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  at  that  time,  "Edwin 
Meese’s  integrity  is  of  the 
highest." 

No  one  expected  the  snags  that 
have  since  developed  in  Meese’s 
Senate  confirmation  hearings,  as 
the  Attorney  General-designate’s 
integrity  has  been  challenged 
repeatedly  over  allegations  of 
financial  and  ethical  impropriety. 

However,  like  all  the  criminal 
justice  professionals  interviewed 
by  LEN  earlier  this  month, 
Giuliani  stands  by  his  original 
assessment  of  Meese,  saying,  "I 
still  believe  Ed  Meese  is  a very 
honorable  and  decent  man."  And 
a diverse  lineup  of  law  enforce- 
ment officials  has  risen  to  the 
defense  of  Meese's  nomination  at 
the  Senate  hearings. 

Nonetheless,  late  last  month,  at 
Meese's  request,  a panel  of  judges 
appointed  Washington  attorney 
Jacob  A.  Stein  as  special  pro- 


dunng  hjs  confirmation  hearings, 
secutor  charged  with  conducting 
a broad  investigation  of  the 
allegations  against  Meese. 

The  question  of  whether  Meese 
had  a role  in  obtaining  Federal 
jobs  for  people  who  helped  him 
financially  is  expected  to  be  a ma- 


jor focus  of  the  investigation. 
John  R.  McKean,  Meese’s  per- 
sonal accountant,  was  named  to 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  board  of 
governors  in  1981  shortly  after  ar- 
ranging the  first  of  two  loans 
totaling  $60,000  for  Meese. 


Special  prosecutor  Jacob  A,  Stein 
Another  friend  of  Meese's, 
Thomas  J.  Barrack  Jr.,  was 
named  to  a job  at  the  Interior 
Department  and  later  nominated 
as  assistant  secretary  at  the  Com- 
merce Department  after  arrang- 
ing the  sale  of  Meese’s  California 
home  and  lending  a friend 
$70,000  for  the  down  payment. 

Meese  has  denied  any  relation- 
ship between  the  financial  deal- 
ings and  subsequent  appoint- 
ments to  Federal  jobs.  But  the  in- 
vestigation will  also  look  at  his 
failure  to  list  on  his  official 
government  disclosure  a $15,000 
loan  to  his  wife,  as  well  as  the  mat- 
ter of  whether  he  was  involved  in 
efforts  by  President  Reagan's 
1980  campaign  team  to  obtain 
documents  and  information  from 
then-President  Jimmy  Carter’s 
re-election  campaign. 

Meese  has  maintained  that  he  is 


Crystal-ball  gazing: 

UCR  improvement  study  moving  along 


With  an  eye  on  the  law  enforce- 
ment needs  of  the  21st  century,  a 
group  of  researchers  has  moved 
into  the  second  phase  of  an  in- 
depth  study  of  the  Uniform  Crime 
Reporting  system,  in  an  effort  to 
identify  feasible  and  desirable 
ways  for  improving  the  crime- 
data  program. 

The  UCR  study,  which  was 
authorized  last  year  by  the 
Justice  Department,  "will  give  us 
a sense  of  what  kind  of  criminal 
justice  statistics  that  law  enforce- 
ment could  provide  would  be  col- 
ected  in  the  21st  century,"  accor- 
ding to  Paul  Zolbe,  head  of  the 
Uniform  Crime  Reporting  section 
of  the  FBI.  Phase  two  of  the 
study,  which  is  being  conducted 
by  the  Cambridge,  Mass., 
research  firm  of  Abt  Associates, 
will  "create  a listing  of  alternate 
futures,"  Zolbe  said. 

The  second  phase  will  attempt 
to  determine  what  law  enforce- 
ment needs,  both  in  an  opera- 
tional and  an  administrative 
sense.  Zolbe  said,  and  what  law 
enforcement  is  capable  of  col- 


lecting. 

The  FBI  and  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics  are  sponsoring 
the  study  and  the  two  agencies 
have  created  a joint  task  force  to 
oversee  the  research.  The  task 
force  includes  such  high-ranking 
FBI  and  BJS  officials  as  Paul 
White,  Benjamin  Renshaw,  Don 
Manson.  Yoshio  Akiyama  and 
Zolbe.  There  is  also  an  18-member 
steering  committee,  chaired  by 
Prof.  Charles  Friel  of  Sam 
Houston  State  University,  with 
members  drawn  from  among 
leading  criminal  justice  re- 
searchers and  practitioners. 

Abt’s  project  director  for  the 
second  phase  of  the  study, 
Eugene  E.  Poggio,  said  he  will  be 
doing  an  extensive  survey  of  law 
enforcement  practitioners  to  find 
out  what  police  professionals  feel 
are  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  present  UCR  program, 
what  u“e  they  make  of  the  data, 
what  each  agency’s  computer 
capabilities  are.  and  how  they  feel 
about  the  present  workload. 

Poggio  said  questionnaires  will 


be  sent  to  all  police  departments 
with  jurisdictions  of  10,000  or 
more  people,  and  to  a sample  of 
those  in  smaller  jurisdictions. 

Phase  two  of  the  study  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1985.  Between  now  and 
then.  Abt  Associates  will  be  ex- 
ploring a wide  range  of  options  for 
changing  the  UCR  system  to 
make  it  more  useful  to  the  practi- 
tioner, the  researcher  and  the 
citizen. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  task 
force  and  steering  committee,  a 
number  of  alternatives  were 
discussed.  Participants  rejected 
the  ideas  of  making  UCR  par- 
ticipation mandatory,  and  of 
limiting  the  number  of  agencies 
that  report. 

"It  was  decided  to  make  some 
modifications  in  the  present 
system."  Poggio  said.  "We  will 
probably  be  including  some  data 
that  is  not  presently  collected, 
like  noncriminal  police  activities, 
management  and  administrative 
data,  and  prosecution  and  court 
data.  We  will  be  considering  the 


collection  of  some  additional  case- 
level  data,  and  information  on 
some  offenses  not  currently 
covered.” 

Allen  Andrews,  public  safety 
director  of  Peoria,  III.,  and  a 
member  of  the  steering  commit- 
tee. said  one  of  the  primary  objec- 
tives in  revising  the  UCR  pro- 
gram is  to  make  the  data  more 
useful  to  practitioners. 

"The  nature  of  the  data  and  the 
way  it  is  reported  is  not  useful  to 
many  of  us,  especially  in  the 
larger  communities."  he  said. 
"The  data  lack  the  specificity 
that  would  enable  police  to  learn 
how  better  to  deploy  resources  or 
to  watch  trends.  For  instance,  the 
UCR  lists  robbery  as  one 
category,  where  any  police  in- 
vestigator knows  there  are  40  or 
50  different  kinds  of  robbery. 

"One  month  in  my  city,  rob- 
beries were  reported  by  the  UCR 
to  have  gone  up.  In  fact,  it  was 
a case  of  robberies  of  lunch  money 
in  the  schools,  and  it  was 
quickly  taken  care  of  with  no 
Continued  on  Page  7 


innocent  of  any  illegal  activity, 
and  that  the  inquiry  itself  would 
not  constitute  a blight  on  his 
qualifications  to  run  the  Justice 
Department.  "Anybody  can 
make  allegations  against 
anyone. ' ' he  said  in  a recent  inter- 
view. He  said  he  expects  the  in- 
vestigation to  prove  "the  absence 
of  any  impropriety  on  my  part." 

While  Congressional  opinion  on 
Meese  is  divided,  largely  along 
party  lines.  President  Reagan  has 
continued  to  stand  by  his 
nominee.  Reagan  told  reporters 
that  he  would  be  ' 'the  first  one  to 
take  action' ' if  he  thought  a subor- 
dinate was  not  acting  in  the 
public  interest.  "On  the  other 
hand,"  he  said.  "I’ve  never  been 
one  that  wanted  to  throw  the 
baby  out  of  the  sleigh  to  the 
wolves  in  order  to  lighten  the 
load.” 

Law  enforcement  leaders  seem 
Continued  on  Page  14 

Monitoring 
cordless 
phones  gets 
court's  OK 

A recent  decision  of  the  Kansas 
Supreme  Court  holds  the  poten- 
tial for  blazing  a far-reaching  new 
trail  in  police  surveillance,  allow- 
ing police  to  lawfully  monitor  and 
record  conversations  on  cordless 
telephones  and  use  the  conversa- 
tions as  evidence  in  court. 

Cordless  telephones,  which 
have  come  into  broad  public  use 
in  the  last  few  years,  are  essential- 
ly  radio  transmitters  and 
receivers,  and  their  frequencies 
may  be  picked  up  easily  on 
regular  AM-FM  radios.  In  several 
cases,  police  have  been  tipped  off 
to  people  setting  up  drug  deals 
over  their  cordless  telephones  by 
neighbors  who  inadvertently  in- 
tercepted the  conversations  on 
their  radios. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not 
such  evidence  is  admissible  in 
court  has  now  been  addressed  for 
the  first  time  by  the  Kansas  deci- 
sion. which  says  cordless 
telephone  conversations  are  the 
equivalent  of  oral  communica- 
tions and  are  not  subject  to 
wiretap  laws  when  police  want  to 
record  them. 

The  Kansas  case  involved 
charges  of  possession  of  cocaine 
and  conspiracy  to  sell  marijuana 
against  Timothy  and  Rosemarie 
Howard  of  Hutchinson.  Kan.  The 
state's  case  against  the  Howards 
rested  mainly  on  conversations, 
recorded  in  1982  after  a neighbor 
of  the  Howards  picked  up  a phone 
conversation  while  randomly  tun- 
ing his  AM-FM  radio.  The 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Around  the  Nation 


Northeast 


MAINE  — The  city  of  Portland  is 
considering  a plan  to  begin 
mounted  police  patrols.  Pro- 
ponents say  the  horse  patrols 
have  high  visibility,  mobility  and 
foster  good  community  relations. 
The  public  safety  committee  has 
approved  a plan  to  fund  horse 
care  and  a barn,  but  city  officials 
are  still  debating  who's  going  to 
clean  up  after  the  animals. 

NEW  JERSEY  - The  sUte's 
judges  sentenced  twice  as  many 
criminals  to  community  service  in 
1983  as  they  did  the  previous 
year,  according  to  state  officials. 
Criminals  last  year  were  assigned 
more  than  900,000  hours  of  free 
service  to  local  governments  and 
community  agencies.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  such 
sentences  is  due  to  state  funding 
of  community  service  coor- 
dinators to  match  offenders  with 
jobs,  officials  said. 

NEW  YORK  - The  first 
statewide  program  to  provide 
parents  with  fingerprint  records 
of  their  children  was  inaugurated 
by  Governor  Mario  M.  Cuomo  on 
April  9.  State  and  municipal 
police  and  sheriff's  offices  will  be 
involved  in  the  program,  which 
will  be  coordinated  by  the  New 
Y/»rk  State  Police  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Criminal  Justice  Services. 
Local  Burger  King  restaurants 
around  the  state  have  donated 
500.000  fingerprint  cards  to  the 
program. 

Felony  crimes  in  the  New  York 
City  subway  system  increased  3.9 
percent,  and  felony  arrests  drop- 
ped 6.8  percent  in  January  com- 
pared with  the  same  month  last 
year.  Transit  Police  have 
reported.  Among  the  felonies  on 
the  rise  were  homicides  and  rob- 
beries. Subway  misdemeanors 
were  down  21.2  percent,  however. 
Transit  Police  Chief  James 
Meehan  called  the  January 
figures  "disappointing.” 

PENNSYLVANIA  - Three 
murders  and  a score  of  muggings 
have  been  linked  to  a brand  of 
square-framed  eyeglasses  im- 
ported from  West  Germany.  The 
Cazal  brand  glasses,  familiarly 
known  as  "Cazzies."  have  been 
available  for  about  four  years  and 
cost  approximately  $150  per  pair. 
During  the  last  year,  the  glasses 
have  become  so  faddish  that  they 
are  being  stolen  right  off  the 
noses  of  victims.  “They  are  easy 
to  get.  they  are  sitting  right  on 
people's  faces,  " said  police  Capt. 
John  McLees.  “All  it  takes  is  for 
somebody  to  grab  it  and  run." 

WASHINGTON.  D.C.  - In  the 
Anacostia  section,  where  a 
number  of  attacks  on  youths  have 
been  reported  since  December, 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  has 
provided  whistles  for  elementary 
school  students.  The  students 
will  be  able  to  use  the  whistles 
both  to  scare  off  attackers  and 


call  for  help. 

Gary  Hankins  has  been  re- 
elected as  head  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  for  another  two- 
year  term.  Hankins  captured  794 
votes,  compared  to  491  for  oppo- 
nent Thomas  P.  King.  Also 
elected  to  posts  in  the  union  were 
Detectives  James  Anderson, 
Martin  Pfiefer,  David  Powell  and 
Ronald  Robertson. 


Service  Board  to  hear  appeals  of 
fired  county  employees  does  not 
apply  to  sheriff's  deputies,  court 
clerks  or  deputy  clerks.  The  rul- 
ing gives  Sheriff  Gene  Barksdale 
the  power  to  fire  deputies  "at 
will"  and  strips  the  deputies  of 
their  right  to  appeal  to  the  coun- 
ty’s Civil  Service  Merit  Board. 
Robert  Livery,  president  of  the 
Shelby  County  Deputy  Sheriffs' 
Association,  said  he  plans  to  take 
steps  to  insure  that  sheriffs 
deputies  will  be  protected  from  ar- 
bitrary firing. 


FLORIDA  — Capt.  William  A. 
Clark,  chief  investigator  for  the 
Florida  Highway  Patrol, 
graduated  last  month  from  the 
136th  session  of  the  FBI 
Academy  in  Quantico.  Va.  Other 
Florida  law  enforcement  officials 
graduating  with  Clark  were: 
Police  Chief  Carl  J.  Crossley  of 
Green  Cove  Springs;  Sgt.  R.  Dale 
Parrish,  an  investigator  for  the 
Lake  City  Police  Department, 
and  Horace  A.  Moody,  chief  of 
law  enforcement  for  the  Division 
of  Alcoholic  Beverages  and 
Tobacco  in  Tallahassee. 

Two  inmates  serving  sentences 
for  robbery  in  the  Miami  North 
Correctional  Center  got  a taste  of 
their  own  medicine  last  month 
when  they  were  victims  of  armed 
robbery  in  their  prison  cells.  The 
robbers,  one  of  whom  was  carry- 
ing a gun.  took  a color  television 
set.  a stereo,  a clock-radio,  jewelry 
and  about  $30  in  cash.  The 
superintendent  of  the  institution, 
Barry  Ahringer.  said.  “In 
retrospect,  the  incident  was  kind 
of  like  deja-vu,  almost  poetic 
justice.” 

GEORGIA  — Marietta  Police 
Chief  H.P.  “Buck  ’ Craft  is 
becoming  a man  of  many  hats.  In 
honor  of  his  retirement  from  the 
police  force,  the  31-year  veteran 
has  been  presented  with  a gold- 
embroidered  Georgia  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  baseball  cap,  an 
official  Georgia  Sheriff’s  hat.  a 
Georgia  State  Patrol  hat  and  a 
Sherlock  Holmes  deerstalker  hat. 
A firefighter’s  helmet  will  be  add- 
ed to  the  collection  as  soon  as  the 
fire  chief  can  find  one  not  in  use. 

KENTUCKY  - The  Kentucky 
State  Legislature  will  consider  a 
bill  that  would  equip  police 
vehicles  with  red  and  blue 
flashing  lights.  Studies  have 
shown  that  the  two  colors  in  com- 
bination are  safer  and  more  effec- 
tive than  either  color  used  alone. 

LOUISIANA  - A candidate  for 
Grand  Isle  police  chief  has  asked 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion to  investigate  charges  that 
incumbent  chief  Ernest  Lafont  of- 
fered him  cash  to  drop  out  of  the 
election.  Lafont  maintains  that 
his  opponent.  Nelson  Guidry,  is 
not  telling  the  truth. 

TENNESSEE  - Shelby  County 
chancellor  George  Lewis  has  rul- 
ed that  the  1971  private  act  that 
created  the  Shelby  County  Civil 


ILLINOIS  — Mount  Prospect’s 
strict  new  drunken  driving  law. 
which  provides  for  fines  of  up  to 
$2,500,  has  been  ruled  invalid  by  a 
Cook  County  judge  because  it  has 
no  provision  for  a jail  term. 
Associate  Circuit  Judge  Nicholas 
S.  Zagone  said  a jail  term  should 
have  been  provided  in  the  law  in 
order  to  keep  it  consistent  with 
state  statutes.  The  Mount  Pro- 
spect law,  he  said,  “says  to  peo- 
ple. ‘If  you’ve  got  money,  go  and 
drink  in  Mount  Prospect  because 
you  can  get  off  with  a fine.’  ” 


IOWA  — The  State  Senate  htxc,  re- 
jected two  amendments  to  raise 
the  minimum  drinking  age  from 
19  to  20  or  21  years.  A provision 
to  provide  lengthy  license  suspen- 
sions for  drivers  under  19  who  are 
convicted  of  drunken  driving  was 
approved,  however,  and  the 
package  is  awaiting  a decision  in 
the  House. 

KANSAS  - The  Wichita 
NAACP  chapter  has  demanded 
that  two  of  the  city’s  police  of- 
ficers be  dismissed  in  connection 
with  the  fatal  shooting  of  a 
suspect  on  March  14.  Erecus 
Nolan.  26,  was  shot  three  times, 
twice  in  the  back,  in  the  incident. 
Police  say  Nolan  was  struggling 
for  an  undercover  detective’s 
revolver  when  he  was  shot. 

MINNESOTA  ~ A 14-month 
undercover  sting  operation 
centered  in  the  town  of  Virginia 
resulted  in  the  arrest  of  63  people 
in  four  counties  earlier  this 
month.  The  arrestees  were 
charged  with  selling  illegal  drugs 
and  stolen  property. 


INDIANA  — Two  Indiana  State 
Police  officers  have  been  dis- 
missed for  allegedly  beating  a 
motorist  with  a blackjack. 
Troopers  Rockie  McClain,  35,  and 
Michael  L.  Jones,  35,  have  been 
arrested  in  connection  with  the  in- 
cident and  face  charges  of  battery 
in  Madison  County  Court.  State 
Police  Superintendent  John  T. 
Shettle  said  Joel  K.  Manning,  26. 
was  struck  about  five  times  on  the 
head  with  a blackjack  by  McClain 
as  Jones  held  him  down.  The 
troopers  were  off-duty  at  the  time 
of  the  beating. 


MICHIGAN  - The  Detroit 
Police  Department’s  crime 
prevention  program  has  been 
elevated  to  division  status.  Newly 
appointed  Police  Commander 
James  Humphrey  explained  the 
change  in  status,  noting  "crime 
prevention  is  good  preventive 
medicine.” 


WISCONSIN  — The  Wisconsin 
Court  of  Appeals  has  reversed  a 
decision  that  held  the  state’s 
drunken  driving  law  to  be  un- 
constitutionally vague.  The 
defendant,  Robert  F.  Muehlen- 
burg,  complained  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  a person  to  determine 
by  his  own  senses  whether  he  had 
an  illegal  blood-alcohol  level.  The 
Appeals  Court  decision  said, 
"Any  person  with  common  sense 
will  know  when  consumption  is 
approaching  a meaningful 
amount.  That  is  the  point  at 
which  they  are  on  notice  — they 
have  clear  warning  that  if  they 
drive,  they  do  so  at  their  own 
risk." 


ARIZONA  — The  Bisbee  City 
Council  has  appointed  Sgt.  Tony 
Martinez  to  replace  former  police 
chief  Eddie  Lopez.  Lopez  was 
demoted  in  January  following 
charges  of  lack  of  discipline  from 
within  the  department  and  com- 
plaints from  citizens.  Martinez,  a 
14-year  veteran  of  the  force,  had 
been  running  the  department 
with  another  sergeant  pending 
the  appointment  of  a new  chief. 

A former  Cochise  County 
sheriff’s  deputy,  who  was  fired  by 
Sheriff  Jimmy  Judd,  has  become 
the  sixth  candidate  to  challenge 
Judd  for  his  job.  Pat  Halloran, 
who  was  fired  March  8 at  the  end 
of  his  first  year’s  probation,  said 
he  was  running  because  “the  peo- 
ple have  lost  faith  in  the  criminal  ' 
justice  system  and  it  needs  to  be 
restored.” 

The  Navajo  Tribal  board  is 
reportedly  unhappy  with  the 
Navajo  Police  Department’s  plan 
to  use  part  of  a $250,000  grant  to 
purchase  six  anti-sniper  rifles. 
The  funds  were  granted  by  the 
Tribal  Council  after  several  in- 
cidents of  assault  and  attempted 
murder  in  Fort  Defiance. 

COLORADO  — Evidence  seized 
from  a suspect’s  car  following  an 
arrest  can  be  used  in  the  state’s 
case,  the  State  Supreme  Court 
ruled  last  month.  The  case  in 


question  involved  cocaine  found 
in  a suspect’s  car  when  it  was 
searched.  A lower  court  had  ruled 
that  the  search  of  the  car  was  il- 
legal because  police  lacked  pro- 
bable cause.  The  suspect,  Steve 
Leon  Villiard.  has  been  charged 
with  possession  of  cocaine  and  in- 
tent to  distribute  cocaine. 

TEXAS  — The  state  Department 
of  Corrections  has  fired  15  correc- 
tions officers  and  disciplined  92 
others  since  November  for  using 
excessive  force  against  prisoners. 
U.S.  District  Judge  William 
Wayne  Justice  ordered  the  Cor- 
rections Department  to  crack 
down  on  brutality  in  1981,  after  a 
class  action  lawsuit  was  brought 
by  prisoners.  The  department  is 
also  undergoing  a major  re- 
organization which  is  expected  to 
cost  the  state  about  $400,000  in 
new  and  increased  salaries. 

The  overall  crime  rate  in 
Houston  declined  by  8.7  percent 
compared  to  1982  figures,  with 
the  most  significant  reductions 
occurring  in  the  areas  of  murder, 
rape  and  robbery  and  burglary. 
Police  Chief  Lee  P.  Brown  at- 
tributed the  drop  to  the  “growing 
involvement  and  interest”  of 
Houston  residents  in  combating 
crime. 

UTAH  — Recent  research  com- 
pleted at  the  University  of  Utah 
indicates  that  shrubs  and  trees 
planted  near  a house  reduce  its 
chances  of  being  burglarized 
because  the  dwelling  looks  less 
exposed  than  a house  without  sur- 
rounding greenery.  The  same 
principal,  says  Utah  researcher 
Barbara  Brown,  applies  to  whole 
streets.  In  her  tests,  cul-de-sacs 
logged  fewer  burglaries  than  did 
through  streets. 


CALIFORNIA  — The  lowest 
number  of  people  in  seven  years 
— 4,571  — died  in  California  traf- 
fic accidents  last  year,  the  Califor- 
nia Highway  Patrol  has  reported. 
The  CHP  has  attributed  the  drop 
to  improvements  in  auto  safety 
design  and  tougher  drunken- 
driving  laws.  The  patrol  arrested 
a record  143,470  motorists  on 
drunken-driving  charges  during 
1983.  California  motorists  drove 
an  estimated  178.2  billion  miles  in 
1983.  producing  a death  rate  of 
2.6  deaths  per  100  million  miles, 
the  lowest  ever,  the  CHP  said. 

OREGON  — A plan  to  borrow 
$1.8  million  to  administer  a strict 
drunken  driving  law  starting  July 
1 is  being  considered  by  the 
Legislative  Emergency  Board. 
The  money  would  come  from 
state  highway  funds  and  would  be 
used  to  hire  40  workers  to  deal 
with  appeals  of  suspended 
licenses. 
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NYC,  Denver  adopt  tougher 
spouse-abuse  approaches 


“Don’t  talk,  arrest,”  seems  to 
be  the  new  watchword  for  police 
officers  dealing  with  domestic 
violence  calls  in  some  U.S.  cities. 
In  recent  months  police  have  been 
taking  a tougher  stand  on  men 
and  women  who  batter  their 
spouses  or  children,  and  studies 
have  shown  that  this  stance  has 
had  a significant  impact  on  the 
recidivism  rate  of  batterers. 

Earlier  this  month,  New  York 
City  Police  Commissioner  Ben- 
jamin Ward  announced  that  of- 
ficers responding  to  violent  fami- 
ly situations  would  no  longer  at- 
tempt to  act  as  “mediators  and 
social  workers.”  Instead,  Ward 
said,  they  would  make  arrests  to 
get  individuals  accused  of  abuses 
out  of  the  household. 

In  Denver,  meanwhile,  the 
police  department  has  developed 
a similar  policy  for  handling 
domestic  violence  cases,  shifting 
the  emphasis  from  reconciliation 
to  arrest.  Mayor  Federico  Pena 
said  the  police  have  been  told  to 
arrest  violent  people  in  domestic 
abuse  cases  without  requiring  the 
victim  to  sign  a complaint. 

The  new  policy  adopted  by  the 


NYPD  changes  the  definition  of  a 
family  to  include  “persons  who 
are  not  legally  married  to  one 
another”  but  “who  are  currently 
living  together  in  a family-type 
relationship.  ” or  who  formerly 
lived  in  such  a relationship.  This 
definition  would  include  homo- 
sexual couples.  Commissioner 
Ward  said. 

The  change  in  tactics  by  both 
the  Denver  and  New  York  police 
departments  is  designed  to 
reduce  the  number  of  recidivists 
who  physically  abuse  other 
members  of  their  family.  Ac- 
cording to  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Police  Foundation,  the  tactic 
works. 

A 1983  study  by  the  foundation 
showed  that  in  Minneapolis, 
where  similar  procedures  were 
put  into  effect  several  years  ago. 
the  recidivism  rate  for  batterers 
who  were  arrested  was  10  percent, 
as  compared  with  17  percent  for 
those  who  received  counseling 
and  24  percent  for  those  who  were 
simply  told  to  leave  the  home  for 
eight  hours. 

In  Duluth.  Minn.,  where  similar 
guidelines  were  adopted  in  1982,  a 


Police  Foundation  study  found 
that  70  percent  of  the  arrested 
batterers  were  not  rearrested  for 
abuse. 

Ward  said  that  New  York’s  new 
procedures  should  reduce  the  risk 
of  injury  to  police  officers  in 
domestic  violence  situations. 
Criminal  justice  researchers  have 
long  considered  domestic  dis- 
putes to  be  among  the  most 
potentially  hazardous  assign- 
ments for  police  officers,  in  part 
because  officers  do  not  take  such 
calls  seriously  enough. 

Ward  said  the  training  of  new 
officers  at  the  Police  Academy,  as 
well  as  the  in-service  training  of 
more  than  24.000  current 
members  of  the  force,  will  be 
revised  to  acquaint  all  officers 
with  the  new  policy. 

In  addition,  the  police  depart- 
ment and  the  Victim  Services 
Agency  is  developing  a pilot  pro- 
ject that  will  target  potentially 
violent  households  and  develop 
outreach  and  intervention 
strategies.  One  criterion  for  mak- 
ing such  identifications  will  be  a 
record  of  repeat  disturbance  calls 
at  the  same  household. 


Following  a domestic  dispute  that  ended  in  death  and  on  the  nation’s 
front  pages,  Marvin  Gaye  Sr.  is  taken  in  to  be  booked  in  connection 
with  the  shooting  death  of  his  son,  singer  Marvin  Gaye.  The  shooting 
occurred  April  1 at  the  elder  Gay  e's  home.  Wide  world  Photo 


California  nearing  statewide  police  standards 


The  California  Police  Officers 
Standards  and  Training  (POST) 
board  is  about  six  months  away 
from  completing  research  that 
will  lead  ultimately  to  the  im- 
plementation of  uniform,  state- 
wide hiring  standards  for  police 
recruits. 

The  establishment  of  uniform 
hiring  standards  was  mandated 
by  the  state  legislature  in  1979, 
and  the  POST  commission  was 
given  $3  million  in  state  funds  to 
conduct  research  and  develop  job- 
related  standards  in  the  areas  of 
vision,  hearing,  physical  ability, 
minimum  education  and  emo- 
tional maturity  and  stability. 


John  Berner,  chief  of  the  POST 
Standards  and  Evaluation  Ser- 
vices Bureau  and  director  of  the 
hiring  standards  project,  said  in- 
formation is  still  being  collected 
and  analyzed  by  the  staff,  which 
includes  a clinical  psychologist, 
two  experimental  psychologists, 
two  industrial  psychologists  and 
two  research  analysts.  Informa- 
tion is  being  solicited  from  local 
police  departments  throughout 
the  state,  with  the  emphasis  on 
what  their  standards  currently  re- 
quire, and  how  those  standards 
could  be  improved. 

“The  standards  vary  greatly 
from  agency  to  agency  now,” 


Victim  insurance  now 
offered  in  six  states 


What  people  need  in  the  1980’s, 
according  to  a spokesman  for  the 
Continental  Insurp'.ce  Company, 
is  more  insurance  against  crime. 
And,  in  keeping  with  that  line  of 
thinking.  Continental  has  come 
up  with  a crime-victim  assistance 
insurance  policy,  which  it  is  test- 
marketing  in  six  states. 

Continental  spokesmen  say  the 
policy  should  be  a boon  to  police 
as  well  as  crime  victims. 

The  policy  has  three  com- 
ponents, which  may  be  purchased 
individually  or  as  a package:  a 
policy  for  missing  children,  one 
for  crime-victims’  assistance  and 
fraud  theft,  and  one  just  for  fraud 
theft.  The  policies  not  only  insure 
the  crime  victim  for  medical. 


psychological  and  other  expenses 
incurred  by  the  crime,  but  also 
provide  substantial  amounts  of 
money  for  hiring  private  in- 
vestigtators,  putting  up  rewards 
for  information,  advertising 
those  rewards,  and  prosecution 
witness  expenses.  The  premium 
for  the  most  comprehensive 
policy  is  $440  per  year. 

The  Missing  Child  Assistance 
Plan  provides  up  to  $25,000 
coverage  for  70  days  for  a private 
investigator  assigned  by  Con- 
tinental. The  insurance  firm  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Pinkerton’s,  the  private  in- 
vestigation firm,  to  provide  pro- 
fessional private  investigators 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Berner  said.  “Our  job  is  to  find 
out  which  standards  are  job- 
related,  meaning  related  to  how 
well  you  can  function  as  an  of- 
ficer. and  which  are  arbitrary  or 
biased.” 

According  to  Rick  Baratta. 
general  manager  of  the  Peace  Of- 
ficers Research  Association  of 
California  (PORAC),  police  hiring 
standards  deteriorated  in  the 
1960's  and  70's,  in  part  because  of 
a number  of  lawsuits  that  charged 
local  police  departments  with 
discriminating  against  minorities 
and  women  by  setting  hiring 


n 

standards  that  were  not  related  to 
job  performance. 

The  result.  Baratta  said,  was 
that  police  departments  became 
reluctant  to  set  hiring  standards 
for  fear  of  being  sued.  That  fear, 
coupled  with  increasing  pressure 
to  hire  minority  officers  quickly, 
often  led  to  the  hiring  of  un- 
suitable recruits,  he  said. 

Among  the  questions  to  be 
answered  by  the  POST  board's 
research  is  what  kind  of  behavior 
is  disruptive  or  unstable  on  a 
police  force,  and  what  psycho- 
logical tests  can  be  given  to 


recruits  to  weed  out  those  who 
would  have  tendencies  toward 
that  kind  of  behavior.  Berner  said 
that  once  these  tests  have 
developed,  they  will  be  ad- 
ministered to  a group  of  police 
cadets,  who  would  then  be 
tracked  for  as  long  as  possible  to 
see  if  those  the  tests  indicated 
might  have  problems  do  in  fact 
develop  these  problems. 

The  POST  research  will  be 
wrapped  up  in  October,  and  new 
hiring  standards  will  be 
developed  and  implemented  in 
January  1985,  Berner  said. 


Police  K-9  teams  maintain  tight  security  outside  Lambeth  Magistrates 
M Court  in  London  March  22.  Inside  the  court,  Paul  Kavanagh.  29.  was 

\JI§  If  fw  charged  with  six  terrorist  offenses,  including  the  bombing  of 

_ ^ m Harrod’s  department  store  in  London  December  17.  The  blast  killed  six 
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Chief  nails 
prostitutes 

Police  officers  in  St.  Louis 
County.  Mo.,  will  spare  no  ex- 
p>ense,  it  seems,  to  further  their 
war  on  prostitution.  Take  for  ex- 
ample. the  case  of  Frontenac 
Police  Chief  Da>'id  M.  Blazer,  who 
had  his  nails  manicured  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  to  complete 
his  disguise  as  an  out-of-town 
business  executive. 

The  ruse  worked  — Blazer  ar- 
rested the  call  girl  who  was  sent  to 
his  hotel  room  and  added  another 
successful  closure  to  a year-long 
investigation  into  escort  services 
that  cover  for  a million-dollar  pro- 
stitution ring  in  the  St.  Louis 
area. 

More  than  a dozen  women  have 
been  arrested  during  recent  raids 
on  hotels  in  St.  Louis  County.  AU 
have  been  booked  on  suspicion  of 
prostitution,  a misdemeanor. 
Police  have  also  arrested  a hand- 
ful of  other  people  on  suspicion  of 
promoting  prostitution,  a felony. 

Authorities  say  the  recent 
round  of  arrests  merely  slowed, 
but  did  not  stop,  the  well- 
organized  call-girl  operations. 

■’We  can't  eliminate  prostitu- 
tion." said  county  prosecutor 
George  R.  WestfaU.  "But  I hope 
we  can  make  it  less  blatant." 

Hair  policy 
doesn’t  cut  it 


The  Pinellas  County.  Fla., 
Sheriff's  Department  is  consider- 
ing revising  its  grooming  policy, 
which  officials  say  is  too  vague  in 
its  current  form  to  be  of  much  use. 

Sheriff  Gerry  Coleman's  cur- 
rent general  order  on  hair  length 
states  simply  that  "ofRcers  shall 
be  neat  appearing  and  well 
groomed  while  in  uniform.  " 

Lieut.  Ray  Poole  has  been 
surveying  grooming  policies  used 
by  a nxunber  of  municipal  police 
forces  in  Florida,  to  gain  some 
guidance  on  the  matter.  Con- 
trasting sharply  with  the  Pinellas 
County  policy  is  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Police  Department's  hair 
order,  which  states:  "The  max- 
imum extension  out  from  the 
bead  shall  be  one  and  one  half  in- 
ches <1 '/**>.  provided  that  it  is 
neatly  trimmed,  tapered  to  no 
mwe  than  one  inch  (1*)  bulk  (ex- 
tension from  skin)  at  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  presents  an  even  ap- 
pearance." Women  are  permitted 
a 2'/*-inch  "extension  out  from 


the  head." 

Sheriff's  department  Capt. 
Kenneth  Remming,  who  sports  a 
flat-top  crew  cut,  said  no  serious 
breaches  have  been  experienced 
by  the  department,  but  that  a 
more  specific  grooming  code 
might  help  prevent  misunder- 
standings. 

Dillinger  is 
laid  to  rest 

Police  officers  in  the  Midwest 
can  rest  easy:  John  Dillinger,  the 
notorious  bank  robber  of  the 
1930’s,  is  officially  dead. 

A missing  autopsy  report  on 
Dillinger  was  recently  found 
among  the  records  of  the  Cook 
County.  III.,  Institute  of  Forensic 
Medicine.  The  report  had  been 


Dillinger 


missing  for  many  years,  accor- 
ding to  Christopher  Morris,  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant  in  the  Cook 
County  medical  examiner’s  of- 
fice. 

Dillinger,  who  was  known  for 
his  flamboyant  style  of  thievery, 
died  in  a volley  of  gunfire  on  July 
22.  1934,  as  he  left  the  Biograph 
Theater  in  Chicago.  A band  of 
Federal  agents  opened  fire  with 
submachine  guns  after  being 
tipped  off  by  a Dillinger  associate 
who  became  known  as  "The  Lady 
in  Red." 

The  autopsy  on  Dillinger  was 
performed  by  Dr.  Jerry  Kearns, 
chief  pathologist  for  then-coroner 
Frank  Walsh.  Kearns  listed  the 
cause  of  death  as  "gunshot."  and 
noted  that  the  scalp  hair  and 
mustache  had  been  "dyed  black" 
— as  part  of  a disguise  — and  that 
examination  of  the  heart  dis- 
closed "rheumatic  heart  disease 
as  a young  man." 

Kearns  correctly  listed  the  dead 
man  as  5-foot-7  and  160  pounds, 
but  missed  on  his  age,  which  was 


What  They  Are  Saying 


“There  is  no  pressiire  on  me.  I expect  to 
be  confirmed.” 

Edwin  Meese  III, 

the  embattled  nominee  for  U.S.  Attorney  General  (1:1) 


Justice 
on  trial 


Part  of  an  estimated  10,000  protesters  round  a comer  on  their  way  to 
the  Fall  River,  Mass.,  City  Hall  last  month,  during  a demonstration 
against  the  guilty  verdicts  in  the  Big  Dan’s  rape  trial.  Among  the 
marchers  were  Jose  Medeiros  and  Virgilio  Medeiros,  who  were  found 
not  guilty  in  that  trial.  Wide  World  Photo 


noted  as  32.  Dillinger,  who  was 
born  in  Indianapolis  on  June  22. 
1903,  had  just  turned  31  when  he 
was  killed. 

Another  of  the  pathologist’s  er- 
rors. which  listed  the  dead  man’s 
eyes  as  brown,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  rumors  that  author- 
ities had  gunned  down  the  wrong 
man. 

Politics  pose 
a problem 

The  mayor  of  Wauwatosa. 
Wise.,  riled  members  of  that 
city's  police  union  when  he  had  a 
police  officer  pose  with  him  for  a 
photo  that  later  was  used  in  a 
campaign  advertisement. 

Patrolman  Jerome  L.  Smith, 
the  union  president,  said  it  is 
against  the  rules  of  the  police 
department  for  an  officer  to  pose 
for  political  purposes  while  in 
uniform.  "As  technical  head  of 
the  fire  and  police  departments,  I 
think  the  mayor  should  have  been 
aware  of  that,"  Smith  said. 

Mayor  James  Benz  is  a can- 
didate for  re-election,  opposed  by 
Alderman  James  Brudahl.  He 
used  the  photograph  in  a political 
advertisement  in  the  Wauwatosa 
News-Times  last  month. 

Smith  said  the  union's  ex- 
ecutive board  has  filed  a com- 
plaint with  the  city  attorney  and 
the  Common  Council  to  insure 
that  such  incidents  do  not  recur. 

Doing  the 
NYSP  shuffle 

Joseph  J.  Strojnowski,  former 
assistant  deputy  superintendent 
of  the  New  York  State  Police 
bureau  of  criminal  investigation, 
has  been  promoted  by  Superin- 
tendent Donald  O.  Chesworth  to 
the  rank  of  chief  inspector. 


Strojnowski,  46,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  state  police  for  21 
years.  He  was  named  to  head  the 
bureau  of  criminal  investigation 
at  division  headquarters  in 
Albany  last  year,  and  was 
previously  commander  of  Troop  L 
on  Long  Island.  He  is  currently  a 
doctoral  candidate  at  New  York 
University. 

Strojnowski  replaces  Nicholas 
G.  Lecakes,  who  has  been  re- 


assigned to  command  the  uniform 
force  as  assistant  deputy  super- 
■ intendent. 

Replacing  Strojnowski  at  the 
helm  of  the  bureau  of  criminal  in- 
vestigation is  Capt.  Henry  F. 
Williams,  53,  who  began  his  state 
police  career  in  1952.  Williams 
commanded  Troop  A's  bureau  of 
criminal  investigation  from  1966 
to  1971  and  again  from  1976  to 
the  present.  During  the  five  in- 


Aiding  and  abetting 


Gerreidean  McCord,  an  employee  of  the  Metro  Nashville  Police 
Department,  breaks  down  in  tears  after  she  was  indicted  for  allegedly 
aiding  Tennessee  prison  escapee  Ronald  Freeman  while  he  was  a 
fugitive.  Freeman  was  killed  by  police  in  North  Carolina  early  last 
month.  Wide  World  Photo 
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tervening  years,  he  led  the 
statewide  organized  crime  task 
force  headquartered  in  Albany. 

Lucas  goes 
on  trial  again 

Henry  Lee  Lucas,  a serial 
murderer  who  claims  he  has  killed 
more  than  100  women  in  17 
states,  went  on  trial  April  2 in  San 
Angelo,  Tex.,  on  a charge  that  he 
strangled  a woman  and  left  her 
body  in  a highway  culvert  in  1979. 

Lucas  has  already  been  con- 
victed of  two  murders,  for  which 
he  has  received  sentences  of  75 
years  in  prison  and  life  imprison- 
ment. He  has  been  indicted  for  18 
murders  in  five  states. 

This  is  the  first  trial  in  which 
Lucas  faces  the  death  penalty  if 
convicted  of  the  capital  charge  of 
murder  while  committing  or  at- 
tempting to  commit  kidnapping, 
aggravated  rape  or  aggravated 
robbery.  It  is  also  the  first  trial 
resting  almost  exclusively  on  his 
confessions,  which  have  been 
allowed  into  evidence. 

The  Williamson  County 
District  Attorney,  Ed  Walsh,  said 
the  prosecution  has  videotaped 
confessions  of  Lucas,  who  admit- 
ted to  picking  up  the  woman 
hitchhiker  in  Oklahoma  and  driv- 
ing with  her  into  Texas.  Lucas 
said  he  ate  a meal  with  her,  had 
sex  with  her  and  requested  sex 
again.  When  the  woman  refused, 
Lucas  said  he  pulled  over  to  the 
side  of  the  road  and  strangled  her, 
leaving  her  body  in  a culvert  off 
Interstate  highway  35  some  20 
miles  north  of  Austin.  The  woman 
has  not  been  identified. 

Attorneys  for  Lucas  are  ex- 
pected to  argue  that  he  is  not  guU- 
ty  by  reason  of  insanity. 


No  love  lost 
In  Loveland 


Eleven  police  officers  in 
Loveland.  Ohio,  have  filed  suit 
against  the  City  of  Loveland, 
charging  that  city  officials  at- 
tempted to  change  their  in- 
surance benefits  without 
negotiating  first. 

The  suit,  filed  in  Hamilton 
County  Common  Pleas  Court, 
asks  the  court  to  reinstate  health 
and  dental  insurance  benefits  to 
the  police  officers.  It  names 
Loveland  City  Manager  Wayne 
Barfels,  Mayor  Roland  Boike  and 
six  councQmen. 

The  suit  claims  that  Barfels  at- 
tempted to  change  the  insurance 
by  accepting  a bid  for  health  in- 
surance coverage  for  1984  that 
was  “substantially  inferior”  to 
the  officers’  previous  policy. 
Barfels  denied  the  allegations  and 
claimed  the  officers  were  simply 
not  familiar  with  their  policy. 

The  police  officers  have  re- 
quested a preliminary  injunction 
preventing  any  changes  in 
benefits  and  asked  the  court  for  a 
temporary  restraining  order. 


Colo,  sheriff 
Invites  probe 


Sheriff  Dan  Tihonovich  of  the 
Pueblo  County,  Colo.,  Sheriff's 
Department  has  said  he  welcomes 
any  investigation  of  his  depart- 
ment by  the  district  attorney’s 
office. 

District  Attorney  Gus  Sand- 
strom  has  been  conducting  a ma- 
jor investigation  of  the  sheriff's 
department  following  allegations 
of  mismanagement  and  possible 
criminal  activity. 

The  prosecutor  said  the  allega- 
tions concerned  tampering  with 
material  in  the  evidence  room, 
management  of  the  work-release 
program  and  medical  unit  and 
billing  of  expenses. 

A report  in  the  Denver  Post 
said  Tihonovich  is  also  being  in- 
vestigated for  setting  his  own 
work  hours  and  working  as  few  as 
14  hours  a week. 

'T  welcome  any  probe,”  said 
Tihonovich.  Of  the  charge  that  he 
spends  little  time  in  his  office  — a 
charge  he  labels  “ridiculous”  ~ 
Tihonovich  said:  “I’ve  got  to 
move.  That’s  part  of  my  job.  I 
can’t  just  do  my  job  in  this 
office.” 

Fla.  county 
seeing  red 

A j oint  invesigation  of  the  Col- 
umbia County,  Fla.,  Sheriff's 
Department  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 


Florida  Department  of  Law  En- 
forcement has  gone  on  too  long, 
according  to  the  residents  of  Lake 
City. 

More  than  100  residents  have 
signed  a petition  calling  for  an 
end  to  the  18-month  investigation 
of  alleged  corruption  at  the 
sheriff’s  department.  Lake  City 
Mayor  Gerald  Witt  sent  a letter 
to  Florida  Governor  Robert 
Graham  protesting  the  length  of 
the  probe  and  asking  Graham  and 
President  Reagan  to  give  state 
and  Federal  investigators  “suffi- 
cient resources  and  support  per- 
sonnel to  assure  a swift  and  just 
end  to  this  investigation.” 

Witt  claims  the  extended 
publicity  surrounding  the  in- 
vestigation has  given  Lake  City 
and  Columbia  County  an 
undeservedly  bad  reputation. 

“I  think  they  ought  to  go  ahead 
and  do  what  they’re  going  to  do,” 
Sheriff  Steve  Spradley  said  in 
reference  to  the  investigators.  “I 
think  the  people  of  Columbia 
County  deserve  a lot  more  than 
they've  gotten  from  Federal  and 
state  agencies.” 

Spradley  is  the  subject  of  a 
separate  investigation  by  a coun- 
ty grand  jury. 

Town  faces 
250G  suit 

A lawsuit  may  be  brewing  in 
Calcedonia,  Wise.,  where  a lawyer 
representing  police  Sgt.  Robert 
Videkiovich  has  asked  the  town 
board  to  promote  Videkiovich  to 
lieutenant  or  pay  the  officer 
$250,000  for  damaging  his  career. 

ViHpkiovich’s  action  follows 


m. 


Mocking  the  executioner 

A mannequin  sits  in  the  electric  chair  on  display  at  the  Triton  Museum 
in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  awaiting  the  inevitable  voltage.  Visitors  to  the 
museum  can  pull  a handle  to  simulate  the  electrocution  of  the  poor 
dummy  in  the  chair.  Wide  world  Photo 


the  board’s  decision  to  promote 
another  officer.  Sgt.  Jeffrey 
Meier,  to  lieutenant.  Videkiovich 
claims  he  scored  higher  than 
Meier  on  the  oral  and  written  ex- 


aminations, and  that  Police  Chief 
Philip  Stanton  recommended  his 
promotion. 

The  board  has  taken  no  action 
on  the  promotion  request,  which 
Videkiovich’s  lawyer  said  is  a 
prerequisite  to  a possible  lawsuit. 


Death 

watch 


Pro-death  penalty  protesters  hold  signs  aloft  and  bum  candy  similar 
to  the  Halloween  treats  Ronald  Clark  O’Bryan  used  to  poison  his  son 
in  1974.  A few  hundred  yards  away.  O’Bryan  was  being  executed  by 
lethal  injection  for  that  murder.  The  execution  took  place  early  on 
March31  in  Huntsville.  Tex.  WKJeWwWPhoio 
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ROAD  FANGS ' 

Portable  Roadblock  System 


Racism  charge  colors  Cleveland  gun  debate 


Atlanta  PD 


plans  use  of 
psych  tests 
in  promotion 


If  Atlanta  Public  Safety  Com- 
missioner George  Napper  can 
come  up  with  $40,000  in  funding, 
the  City  Council  appears  certain 
to  approve  an  ordinance 
establishing  a procedure  for 
psychological  testing  in  police 
promotion  examinations. 

Police  promotional  exams  for 
sergeants  and  lieutenants  have 
not  been  held  in  Atlanta  since 
1981,  when  the  public  safety 
department  was  charged  with 
relying  too  heavily  on  written 
tests  to  determine  promotional 
standards.  The  department  cur- 
rently has  new  openings  for  33 
sergeants  and  10  lieutenants. 

Last  Month  Napper  asked  the 
council's  finance  committee  to 
put  up  $40,000  in  city  reserve 
funds  to  administer  the 
psychological  tests.  The  commit- 
tee balked,  telling  Napper  that 
though  they  supported  the  con- 
cept, the  measure  stood  little 
chance  of  clearing  the  finance 
committee  for  a full  Council  vote 
unless  the  money  was  found  in  the 
public  safety  budget. 

Napper  said  at  that  meeting 
that  he  would  find  the  funding, 
but  a department  spokesman  said 
recently  that  the  matter  is  still  up 
in  the  air.  “We  don't  know  where 
the  money  will  come  from,"  she 
said.  “That’s  one  of  our  biggest 
problems.” 

The  psychological  testing  will 
assess  officers’  responses  to 
critical  incident  situations,  with 
the  standards  drawn  from  data 
gathered  from  police  personnel 
across  the  country.  The  specifics 
of  the  testing  procedure  have  not 
yet  been  established,  the  depart- 
ment spokesman  said,  adding 
that  the  tests  are  expected  to  be 
prepared  by  June. 

Napper  said  he  hoped  officers 
would  begin  testing  for  promo- 
tions by  the  end  of  this  year.  The 
test  have  been  delayed  twice  since 
last  fall. 


Introducing... the  end  of  the  road... courtesy  of 


Law  enforcement  Associates.  Inc. 


Specifications 

Length  21  feet  (6.4  m) 

i/Veight  Approximately  35  lbs 

Case  Size  17.5”x  23”x  3.6” 

Fabrication  Aluminum  alloy 
2 part  case 

Scissor  Jaw  Aluminum  alloy 

Spikes  170  reusable 

hollow  stainless 
steel  spikes 

Anchors  2-aluminum  alloy 
ground  stakes  and 
2 Carabiner  clips 

Anchor  Line  Nylon,  50  ft.; 

1 - 30  ft.  length 
1 - 20  ft.  length 


Cleveland  police  officers,  in  ask- 
ing for  officii  permission  to  carry 
more  powerful  weapons,  have 
unintentionally  raised  the  specter 
of  racism  in  their  city,  and 
sparked  a dash  that  may  even- 
tually have  to  be  settled  at  the 
polls. 

The  Cleveland  Police 
Patrolmen  s Association  has 
asked  the  City  Council  to  approve 
9mm  semi-automatic  handguns 


using  hollow-point  bullets,  assert- 
ing that  the  weapon  is  faster  and 
more  potent  than  the  gun  they 
presently  use. 

But  City  Council  President 
George  L.  Forbes,  who  chairs  the 
council’s  finance  committee  and 
is  Cleveland’s  most  powerful 
black  elected  official,  has  made  it 
clear  that  he  has  no  intention  of 
putting  more  powerful  weapons 
in  the  hands  of  police  officers,  con- 


tending that  the  targets  of  police 
firearms  in  Cleveland  are  usually 
black. 

The  police  union  maintains  that 
a recent  incident,  in  which  a police 
officer  was  killed  and  another 
seriously  wounded  in  a shootout, 
illustrates  the  need  for  more 
powerful  service  weapons.  The 
two  officers  were  white.  The  gun- 
man, who  was  killed  in  the  inci- 
dent, was  black. 


But  a recent  vote  by  the 
21-member  council  to  bring  the 
matter  out  of  Forbes’s  committee 
underscored  the  racial  divisions 
on  the  issue.  The  11  white 
members  of  the  council  voted  to 
bring  the  gun  issue  out  of  commit- 
tee. The  10  black  members  voted 
to  leave  it  there.  Since  14  votes 
were  needed,  the  matter  remained 
in  Forbes’s  hands. 

“The  black  leaders  of  this  com- 


munity have  spoken,  and  they 
don't  want  police  to  have  those 
guns,”  Forbes  said.  "It  won’t 
happen.” 

'The  21st  Congressional 
District  Caucus  has  voted 
unanimously  to  oppose  the  9mm 
gun  proposal.  The  caucus,  headed 
by  U.S.  Rep.  Louis  Stokes,  a 
Democrat,  covers  the  largely 
black  east  side  of  the  city. 

The  police  union  has  countered 
with  a plan  to  seek  a charter 
amendment  that  would  change 
the  way  the  council  president  is 
chosen,  a move  that  could  cost 
Forbes  his  powerful  position  on 
the  council. 

Mayor  George  V.  Voinovich  has 
supported  the  police  in  the  issue, 
but  has  said  that  if  the  council 
cannot  resolve  the  matter,  he 
would  support  a petition  drive  to 
put  the  issue  before  the  voters. 


The  Road  Fangs  System 

Road  Fangs  was  developed  in  or- 
der to  quickly  and  effectively 
immobilize  a vehicle  while  min- 
imizing the  danger  to  personnel 
and  property.  The  System  consists 
of  a set  of  expandable,  scissor- 
action  arms  on  which  are  mounted 
170  hollow,  stainless-steel  spikes. 
Each  of  these  1/4  inch  inner-dia- 
meter spikes  is  held  in  the  ready 
position  by  rubber  base  supports. 
The  spikes  penetrate  the  tire 
casing,  pull  free  of  the  rubber  base 
support  and  act  as  quick  air  re- 
lease valves,  rendering  the  vehicle 
undriveable. 


CONTACT: 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSOCIATES 
135  Main  Street  > 
Belleville,  New  Jersey  07109 
(201)  751-0001  Telex:  64-2073 


A vailable  in  two  models  ■ 
the  Standard  and  the  Rapid  Deployment. 


Brink’s- 

manship 

ItaliaD  carabinieri  — para- 
military police  — gather  around 
front  of  the  Brink’s  Securmark 
Company  in  Rome,  an  armored 
van  company  that  transports  and 
stores  valuables  and  currency  for 
local  firms.  On  March  24,  bandits 
claiming  to  be  Red  Brigades 
terrorists  stole  nearly  26  billion 
lire  — about  $16  million  — from 
the  Brink’s  building,  in  what  was 
said  to  be  one  of  the  biggest 
robberies  in  modern  Italian 
history.  Wide  World  Photo 


Study  of  UCR’s  future  enters  second  phase 
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Continued  from  Page  1 
cause  for  alarm.  But  the  UCR 
doesn't  provide  that  kind  of  infor- 
mation." 

Poggio  admitted  that  the 
workload  involved  in  the  UCR 
program  is  a touchy  subject  for 
most  police  managers.  "The  cur- 
rent system  is  somewhat 
limited,"  he  said,  "but  many  peo- 
ple in  law  enforcement  don’t  want 
it  expanded  because  of  the  work 
involved.  Many  agencies  feel  they 
are  asked  to  do  a lot  now.  But  it 
seems  likely  that  the  program  we 
recommend  will  include  addi- 
tional data." 

Andrews  said  the  dissatisfac- 
tion stemmed  not  so  much  from 
the  workload  itself,  but  the  fact 
that  "very  little  utility  is  gained 
by  the  departments  from  their  in- 
vestments of  time  and  money. 

"Police  want  crime  reporting," 
he  said,  "It’s  not  that  we  want  to 
abolish  the  system.  We  on  the  ad- 
visory group  are  vehement  in  our 
concern  that  police  expenditures 
of  time  and  energy  are  matched 
by  a useful  return." 

Andrews  said,  however,  that 
collecting  additional  data  should 
not  cause  a significant  increase  in 
the  workloads  of  most  police 
departments. 

"It  is  almost  impossible  to 
write  a police  report  that  will 
stand  up  in  court  without  pro- 
viding that  kind  of  detail.”  he 
said.  "It's  just  that  the  UCR 
doesn't  collect  it.  With  modern 
techniques  for  data  collection,  we 
can  start  doing  a lot  of  things 
with  statistics  that  were  beyond 
belief  when  the  UCR  was  created 
50  years  ago." 

In  addition  to  considering  how 
best  to  expand  and  enhance  the 
present  UCR  system,  which  col- 
lects information  from  virtually 
every  police  agency  in  the  coun- 
try. Poggio  said  he  will  be  examin- 
ing the  possibility  of  establishing 
a new  type  of  system  that  would 
use  a carefully  stratified  sample 
of  local  police  agencies  and  ask 
those  agencies  to  submit  more 
detailed  information.  Poggio  said 
such  detailed  data  would  be  of 


more  value  to  researchers  in 
determining  crime  motivations 
and  police  effectiveness  than  the 
relatively  superficial  information 
covered  by  the  present  UCR  pro- 
gram. 

But  Andrews  was  wary  of  the 
idea  of  a sample  system,  saying 
he  thought  information  collected 
in  that  fashion  would  be  "of  less 
use  to  local  police. 

"It  would  have  some  value  for 
studies  of  a one-time  nature,"  he 
said,  "and  researchers  see  the  ap- 
proach as  having  utility  because 
they  are  interested  in  national- 
level  statistics.  But  local  and 


Andrews 

state  governments  are  not  as  in- 
terested in  national  statistics.  In 
my  opinion,  we  should  be  deriving 
national  statistics  from  a system 
that’s  designed  to  benefit  the 
state  and  local  police,  since  our 
principal  purpose  here  is  to  help 
police  deal  more  effectively  with 
crime. 

"To  put  it  simply,  I think 
anything  that  would  work  well  for 
local  police  would  also  be  of  use  at 
the  state  and  national  levels,  but  I 
don’t  think  it  would  work  the 
other  way  around." 

The  funding  for  a revised  UCR 
program  is  also  being  considered 
by  the  study.  Poggio  said  that 
while  the  Federal  Government  is 
funding  the  study  itself,  it  is 


unlikely  that  it  will  provide  local 
agencies  with  assistance  in  set- 
ting up  computerized  data  pro- 
cessing systems.  Many  agencies 
are  already  computerized,  but 
others  make  their  reports  on 
paper,  a costly  and  time- 
consuming  process. 

The  study  will  be  considering 
what  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  in  pro- 
viding support  and  leadership  in 
the  computerization  of  local 
departments,  and  how  difficult  it 


may  be  for  police  agencies  to  meet 
the  demands  of  additional  UCR 
data  collection  using  their  pres- 
ent procedures. 

Phase  three  of  the  study  will 
design  the  new  UCR  system,  in- 
cluding computer  hardware  and 
software  at  the  Federal  level,  and 
will  launch  the  process  of  im- 
plementation at  the  state  and 
local  level.  Zolbe  said  the  study  is 
not  expected  to  be  completed 
before  1 986. 

While  the  final  decisions  as  to 


how  to  revise  the  UCR  progam 
will  be  made  by  the  FBl/B  JS  task 
force,  Zolbe  said  "it  will  be  done 
on  the  basis  of  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  law  enforcement." 

Andrews  predicted  that  im- 
plementation would  be  a slow  pro- 
cess. "a  series  of  incremental 
steps  taken  over  a number  of 
years. 

“Nothing  dramatic  will  happen 
suddenly."  he  said. 


Disconnecting  drug  dealers: 

Cordless  phone  tapping  OK’d 


Continued  from  Page  1 
neighbor  informed  police  that  the 
conversations  were  on  the  subject 
of  drug  dealing,  and  the  subse- 
quent police  surveillance  led  to 
the  arrest  of  the  Howards  on 
drug-related  charges. 

The  Reno  County  District 
Court  initially  ruled  that  the  con- 
versations were  inadmissible  as 
evidence  in  court  because  no 
court  order  was  obtained  before 
police  began  to  record  them. 

But  the  decision  was  overturn- 
ed by  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court 
last  month.  In  his  19-page  deci- 
sion. Judge  David  Prager  wrote: 
"Owners  of  a cordless  telephone 
located  in  a private  residence  who 
have  been  fully  advised  by  the 
owners’  manual  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  equipment,  which  involves 
the  transmission  and  reception  of 
FM  radio  waves,  had  no 
reasonable  expectation  of 
privacy. 

"Hence,  police  officials  could 
lawfully  monitor  and  tape-record 
conversations  of  the  owners 
heard  over  an  ordinary  FM  radio 
and  such  conversations  were  ad- 
missible in  evidence  in  a criminal 
action  charging  the  owners  with 
narcotic  drug  violations." 

A similar  case  in  Woonsocket, 
R.I.  went  unchallenged  recently, 
when  police  surveillance  of  cord- 
less-telephone calls  resulted  in 


the  arrest  of  28  people  on  drug 
charges.  The  police  were  alerted 
to  the  drug  trafficking  by  a 
woman  who  reported  that  her 
two-year-old  son  had  been  playing 
with  her  radio  and  had  picked  up 
what  sounded  like  a telephone 
conversation  about  a drug  deal. 
The  police  began  monitoring  the 
cordless  conversations  and  col- 
lected enough  evidence  to  make 
the  arrests. 

Kansas  Attorney  General 
Robert  T.  Stephan  hailed  the 
court  decision  as  “a  great  decision 
for  victims  and  law  enforce- 
ment.” He  said  its  significance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  court  is 
recognizing  the  existence  of  a 
new  technology  and  its  relation 
to  law  enforcement. 


E.  Ronald  Boone  resigned  as 
police  chief  of  Portsmouth.  Va.. 
April  6,  after  he  and  his  wife  Anne 
were  convicted  of  lying  to  a 
Federal  grand  jury  about  whether 
they  paid  for  an  automobile  they 
obtained  from  a car  dealership  in 
1982. 

During  the  three-day  trial. 
Clarence  Mixon,  an  owner  of  the 
dealership,  testified  that  the  cou- 
ple never  paid  him  for  the  car. 


The  case  against  the  Howards 
will  now  proceed  and  will  be 
bolstered  by  evidence  obtained 
when  police  searched  the 
Howards'  home  after  getting  a 
search  warrant  based  on  the  tape 
recordings. 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  addressed  the  issue 
of  privacy  on  cordless  phones 
recently,  requiring  new  products 
to  carry  a label  that  says: 
"Privacy  of  communications  may 
not  be  insured  when  using  this 
phone." 

The  FCC  has  also  ordered  that 
new  cordless  phone  models  be 
designed  to  operate  between  4.6 
and  5.0  megahertz,  which  is  out- 
side the  normal  range  of  radio  fre- 
quencies. 


The  Boones  testified  before  a 
Federal  grand  jury,  and  again  at 
their  trial,  that  they  paid  in  cash 
for  the  car.  taking  the  $9,400  from 
a file  cabinet  in  their  home. 

Boone  faces  a maximum  sen- 
tence of  35  years  in  jail  and  a 
possible  fine  of  $47,000  when  he 
and  his  wife  are  sentenced  April 
27.  Boone,  who  maintains  his  in- 
nocence, said  he  plans  to  appeal. 


Portsmouth  chief  Boone  quits  after 
Federal  conviction  on  perjury  counts 
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Duel  to  the  death 


The  Seattle  poUce  SWAT  team  swung  into  action  March  28  after  a sword-wielding 
County  detecUve  Michael  Rabum  to  death  during  an  eviction  at  a pubUc  housing  project.  At  left,  a SWA  1 
team  member  jumps  a fence  after  lobbing  a stun  grenade  into  the  apartment  where  the  man  was  holed  up. 
In  the  photo  above,  the  man.  identified  as  Robert  L.  Baldwin.  43.  is  carried  away  from  the  scene  after  police 
rushed  the  apartment.  Baldwin  died  of  multiple  gunshot  wounds  in  the  assault.  Wide  World  Pfiotos 
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Continental  test-markets  crime  insurance 
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experienced  in  finding  and 
recovering  missing  children. 
Policy  holders  may  also  appoint 
their  own  private  investigators. 

Policyholders  also  receive 
financial  assistance  for  posting 
large  rewards:  up  to  $25,000  for 
information  leading  to  the  safe 
return  of  the  missing  child,  and 
up  to  $25,000  for  successful  pro- 
secution of  the  criminal.  In  addi- 
tion. policies  will  provide  up  to 
$5,000  for  advertising  expenses 
to  publicize  the  rewards,  up  to 
$5.00  for  additional  living  ex- 
penses. up  to  $5,000  for  medical 
and  psychological  counseling  ex- 
penses. and  up  to  $5,000  for  other 
reasonable  fees  and  expenses 
which  may  be  associated  with 
locating  and  recovering  the  miss- 
ing child. 

The  missing  child  plan  covers 
kidnapping  and  mysterious 
disappearance  of  children,  but 
does  not  provide  coverage  for 
runaway  children,  once  it  has 
been  established  that  the  child 
was  a runaway.  The  policy  is 
available  for  an  annual  premium 
of  $288  and  covers  all  children 
under  the  age  of  18  living  in  the 
household. 

The  crime-victims’  assistnce 
plan  provides  coverage  of  up  to 
$50,000  for  medical  care, 
psychiatric  care  and  counseling 
and  vocational  rehabilitation,  in- 
cluding $5,000  for  funeral  ex- 
penses. 

The  policy  also  covers  medical 
expenses  up  to  $5,000  for  anyone 
injured  coming  to  the  victim's 
aid:  a reward  of  up  to  $5,000  for  in- 
formation leading  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  the  criminal,  if 
the  victim  dies  as  a result  of  the 
crime:  up  to  $1,000  for  advertis- 
ing expenses  to  publicize  the 
reward:  up  to  $2,000  for  prosecu- 


tion witness  expenses  and  lost 
wages,  and  up  to  $500  for 
transportation  and  living  ex- 
penses for  the  victim  if  the  injury 
occurs  more  than  300  miles  from 
the  policyholder’s  residence. 

The  fraud  theft  assistance 
coverage  includes  protection 
againstmail  fraud,  theftof  money 
and  securities  and  unauthorized 
use  of  credit  cards,  forgery  of 
checks  and  other  negotiable  in- 
struments and  fraudulent  deceit 
caused  by  the  surrender  of  cash  or 
personal  property  to  a third  party 
for  investment  or  custodial  pur- 
poses. as  well  as  several  other 
categories. 

If  a claim  or  lawsuit  is  brought 


Addressing  a conference  of  in- 
dependent insurance  agents  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  on  March  27. 
President  Reagan  blasted  House 
Democratic  leaders  for  not  taking 
immediate  action  on  a Senate- 
approved  anti-crime  bill. 

‘‘The  liberal  leadership  of  the 
House,  ignoring  the  cries  of  vic- 
tims throughout  this  country,  has 
yet  to  move  on  this  legislation.” 
he  said.  ‘‘So  maybe  it’s  time  to 
move  some  politicians  out  of  of- 
fice in  order  to  get  criminals  off 
the  streets.” 

The  legislation  referred  to  by 
the  President  includes  an  om- 
nibus anti-crime  bill  that  would 
overhall  the  Federal  criminal 
sentencing  system,  abolish  the 
Federal  parole  system,  allow  the 
preventive  detention  of  defen- 
dants believed  to  pose  a danger  to 
the  community,  and  facilitate 
seizure  and  forfeiture  of  the  pro- 
fits of  organized  crime  and  drug 


against  a policyholder,  the  com- 
pany will  provide  legal  counsel  for 
defense  purposes.  The  company 
will  also  pay  up  to  $250  for  repair- 
ing or  changing  locks  if  they  keys 
have  been  stolen. 

The  fraud  theft  plan  is  available 
at  no  extra  cost  as  part  of  the 
crime-victims’  assistance  plan, 
for  a premium  of  $210  a year,  or 
may  be  purchased  separately  for 
$85  annually. 

All  three  policies  provide  a toll- 
free  number  set  up  by  Continental 
to  give  victims  of  crime  im- 
mediate personalized  assistance. 
Local  coordinators,  trained  in 
crisis  management,  are  available 
at  all  times  to  take  reports  of 


enterprises,  along  with  other  pro- 
visions. 

Other  anti-crime  bills  passed 
this  year  by  the  Senate  include 
one  measure  to  reinstate  the 
Federal  death  penalty  for  ter- 
rorists, spies  and  people  who  at- 
tack the  President,  and  another 
bill  that  would  permit  Federal 
prosecution  of  career  armed  rob- 
bers and  burglars. 

A spokesman  for  House 
Judiciary  Committee  chairman 
Peter  W.  Rodino  Jr.  (D.-N.  J.)  said 
all  the  bills  mentioned  by  the 
President  have  either  been  passed 
as  separate  measures  or  are  under 
consideration  by  House  commit- 
tees or  subcommittees.  The 
spokesman  said  the  House  could 
not  handle  the  legislation  as  a 
single  omnibus  bill  because  of  its 
jurisdictional  rules,  which  require 
about  1 5 different  subcommittees 
to  review  the  measures. 

Calling  for  an  end  to  what  he 


crimes  from  policy-holders,  and 
provide  appropriate  assistance, 
from  counseling  to  dispatching  a 
private  investigator. 

The  policies  are  aimed  at 
“anyone  who  wants  to  protect 
themselves  against  crime,”  said 
Joanne  Beam,  a Continental  vice 
president.  Beam  said  the  com- 
pany interviewed  people  in 
several  categories  to  see  whether 
they  would  be  interested  in  such  a 
policy,  and  the  response  was 
positive  enough  to  begin  test 
marketing.  The  policy  has  been 
available  in  California,  Colorado, 
Minnesota,  Kentucky,  Wisconsin 
and  Indiana  since  early  February, 
and  Beam  said  Continental  has 


described  as  a ” 20-year  crime 
epidemic,”  Reagan  said,  “It’s 
time  to  take  the  handcuffs  off  law 


already  received  more  than  8.000 
inquiries. 

Service  is  expected  to  be  ex- 
panded to  other  states  by  the  end 
of  1984. 

Arthur  Domingo,  Continental's 
public  relations  director,  said  law 
enforcement  officials  were  con- 
sulted by  the  company  while  the 
policy  was  being  developed,  and 
were  “quite  receptive”  to  the 
plan. 

“I  think  this  insurance  plan 
may  be  a great  asset  to  the 
police,”  he  said.  “We  will  be  work- 
ing at  all  times  with  the  police, 
and  we  will  do  nothing  without 
the  cooperation  and  help  of  the 
police. 


enforcement  and  put  them  on  the 
thugs  and  murderers  where  they 
belong.” 


Reagan  rips  House  Dems  on  crime  biils 


President  Reagan  addressing  the  National  Legislative  Conference  of 
Insurance  Agents  of  America.  WideWoridPtioto 
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The  private  sector  and  crime-tipster  hotlines 


A citizens’  crime  reporting  ser- 
vice that  started  modestly  in 
California  in  1972  stands  to 
become  a national  network  that 
could  become  the  bane  of  career 
criminals.  It's  called  WeTip,  and 
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it  offers  anyone  in  the  United 
States  a chance  to  report  criminal 
activity  with  an  ironclad  guar- 
antee that  his  identity  will  never 
be  revealed. 

To  make  sure  that  a tipster’s 
anonymity  is  preserved,  the 
WeTip  operator  immediately 


hangs  up  if  a caller  inadvertently 
gives  his  name  while  calling  the 
national  toll-free  hotline  number, 
800-73-CRIME.  "We  don’t  just 
promise  anonymity,"  says  WeTip 
cofounder  and  president  Bill 
Brownell.  “We  demand  it.”  The 
reason  for  such  caution,  he  said,  is 
the  fear  that  if  an  informant's 
name  were  subpoenaed,  WeTip 
might  be  forced  to  give  it. 
Therefore,  they  insist  on  not 
knowing  a tipster’s  identity. 

WeTip  has  considerably 
greater  scope  than  local  crime 
tipster  programs  like  Crime  Stop- 
pers, Tip,  Crime  Alert,  and  Silent 
Witness.  For  one  thing,  those  pro- 
grams are  local  in  scope  while 
WeTip  is  national.  Its  hotline  can 
be  called  from  anywhere  in  the 
continental  U.S.  24  hours  a day. 
For  another,  while  most  Crime 


Stoppers  programs  focus  on 
violent  crime,  WeTip  encourages 
informants  to  call  about  arson 
and  property  crimes  as  well  as 
crimes  against  the  person.  It  also 
has  a special  service  called 
Witness  Anonymous  for  in- 
surance frauds  and  crimes 
against  corporations. 

Another  difference  is  that  in 
contrast  to  Crime  Stoppers, 
WeTip  has  no  liaison  with  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  "We’re  a 
neutral,  third-party  agency,’’ 
Brownell  said.  He  pointed  out 
that  some  people  will  not  call  the 
police  or  any  agency  with  direct 
links  to  the  police,  but  they  will 
call  a third  party  like  WeTip. 
When  WeTip  gets  information 
about  a crime,  it  informs  the  ap- 
propriate police  agency,  or,  in  the 
case  of  arson,  a fire  investigator. 


For  crimes  against  its  member 
corporations,  WeTip  also  gives 
the  tipster’s  information  to  the 
corporate  security  officer  as  well 
as  to  the  police. 

Like  Crime  Stoppers,  WeTip 
and  Witness  Anonymous  pay 
rewards  for  tips  leading  to  convic- 
tions.  Payments  are  made 
through  a system  of  code 
numbers  and  postal  drops  that 
protect  the  tipster’s  identity;  he 
never  sees  a WeTip  official. 
Rewards  vary  from  $25  to  $500. 
and  some  corporations  pay  extra 
rewards  to  employees  who  give 
tips  about  crime  at  their  facilities. 
Brownell  noted,  though,  that  for 
about  half  of  all  informants,  the 
reward  is  secondary.  "The 
average  person  wants  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  life  in  his  communi- 
ty, and  he's  not  concerned  about  a 


reward,"  he  said.  For  some  infor- 
mants, however,  the  reward  is  the 
main  motivation  for  reporting 
crime. 

In  its  12  years,  WeTip  has 
received  55,000  tips.  They  have 
led  to  over  5,900  arrests,  2,000 
convictions,  recovery  of  $3.5 
million  worth  of  stolen  property 
(just  since  1981),  and  seizure  of 
drugs  with  a street  value  of  $107 
million.  Some  $138,000  has  been 
paid  out  in  rewards. 

WeTip  actively  seeks  out  infor- 
mants by  publicizing  its  work  and 
specific  cases  through  lolevision, 
radio  and  newspapers.  Eleven  TV 
stations  are  now  cooperating,  and 
Brownell  envisions  a nationwide 
TV  network.  "Many  criminals  are 
transient,  and  stolen  property  is 
always  in  motion,"  he  pointed 
Continued  on  Page  17 


On  the  activist  front  with  the  Si 


Circuit 


As  was  noted  in  the  last  col- 
umn, once  the  Supreme  Court  has 
issued  a major  criminal  procedure 
decision,  it  is  generally  very  reluc- 
tant to  state  the  fact  patterns 
against  which  the  decision  should 

Supreme 

Court 

Briefs 

be  applied.  Expansion  of  the 
holding  in  a Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion has  been  reserved  for  the 
U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals,  unless 
the  Supreme  Court  is  faced  with  a 
case  that  directly  seeks  to  over- 
turn a landmark  holding. 

Some  of  the  Courts  of  Appeals 
are  decidely  activist  in  this  area 
and  when  given  the  opportunity 
will  stretch  and  apply  prior 
holdings  in  novel  ways.  Other 
Courts  of  Appeals,  usually  in  cir- 
cuits that  do  not  have  coastal 
metropolitan  areas,  are  more 
reluctant  to  forge  new  theories  in 
the  criminal  procedure  area. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Sixth  Circuit,  which  includes 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  has  consistently  been 
one  of  these  activist  circuits. 
While  not  always  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  a new  legal  theory,  the 
Sixth  Circuit  judges  have  been 
unabashed  in  adopting  a new 
legal  theory  or  stretching  an  old 
Supreme  Court  holding  to  its 
logical  limits. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Sixth  Cir- 
cuit directed  its  attention  to 
airplanes  and  airports  and  ex- 
panded those  situations  in  which 
it  is  constitutionally  permissible 
to  conduct  a search  without  a war- 
rant. That  court  also  issued  a deci- 
sion stating  that  the  use  of  a 
"drug  courier  profile"  is  not  per- 
missible in  all  situations.  An 
analysis  of  those  two  decisions 
follows. 

An  "airplane  exception" 

A divided  Court  of  Appeals  for 


the  Sixth  Circuit,  with  all  of  the 
judges  participating,  ruled  earlier 
this  year  that  the  “automobile  ex- 
ception” to  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment’s search  warrant  require- 
ment is  equally  applicable  to  the 
warrantless  searches  of  airplanes. 
The  decision  was  rooted  in  the 


logic  that  an  airplane,  like  an 
automobile,  is  inherently  mobile 
and  that  mobility  provides  "ex- 
igent circumstances"  to  justify  a 
warrantless  search  so  long  as 
there  is  probable  cause  that  the 
airplane  contains  either  contra- 
band or  evidence  of  a crime. 


The  automobile  exception  to 
the  Fourth  Amendment  require- 
ment that  a police  officer  secure  a 
warrant  before  conducting  a con- 
stitutional search  has  a history 
dating  back  to  1925,  when  the  ex- 
ception was  articulated  in  Carroll 
V.  United  States,  267  U.S.  132. 


The  Supreme  Court  has  con- 
tinued steadfastly  to  sanction  the 
use  of  the  automobile  exception, 
most  recently  .in  Arkansas  v. 
Sanders.  442  U.S.  753  (1979).  In 
that  case  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  plainly:  "One  of  the  cir- 
Continued  on  Page  17 


1950: 
Jail  bait 


In  an  effort  to  stop  a rash  of  pnrse-snatchings  on  Denver  streets,  teams  of  patrolmen  dressed  as  women 
took  to  the  streets  as  •■bait."  In  the  photo  at  left.  DetecUve  Floyd  WUpple  apphes  m^eup 
Edward  Kirkpatrick.  At  right  are  the  finished  products:  Officer  Wwarf  S-n"del  and  Knkpatock^The 
plan  was  disclosed  alter  Kirkpatrick  was  knocked  down  by  two  thugs.  He  held  on  to  his 
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.4  survey  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  Justice  from  the  nation's  newspapers. 

Fugitives  go  free  — but  why? 

•A  curious  happened  to  more  than  half  the  2,121  fugitives  scooped  up  dur- 
ing a recent  10-week  sweep  in  California  by  Federal,  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  The  release  of  so  many  seemed  odd.  because  the  reason  for  their  ar- 
rest was  their  failure  to  appear  to  face  previous  charges.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
public,  without  any  explanation  from  the  courts,  to  understand  why  a fugitive 
who  is  charged  with  a serious  crime  should  be  freed  immediately.  For  the  public  s 
benefit,  the  judges  involved  should  offer  an  explanation,  or.  lacking  that,  the 
state  attorney  general's  office  should  make  an  inquiry.  After  all,  the  purpose  of 
the  sweep  was  to  capture  fugitives  from  justice.” 

— The  Los  Angeles  Times 
March  28,  1984 

Televising  an  execution  . . 

The  state  of  Texas  killed  James  David  Autry,  a convicted  murderer,  by  injec- 
ting him  with  sodium  thiopental  on  March  14.  without  granting  his  request  to 
have  his  execution  portrayed  on  television.  Robert  Gunn,  the  chatoan  of  the 
Texas  Board  of  Corrections  said  televising  an  execution  would  be  ‘just  m bad 
taste.  ■ The  televising  of  an  execution  would  indeed  be  in  ‘bad  taste.  But  it  would 
be  much  more  than  that;  it  would  be  transmitting  non-fictional  barbarism  into 
most  of  the  living  rooms  of  America.  In  Texas  and  elsewhere,  the  public  does  tend 
to  favor  the  death  penalty.  But  much  of  the  public  would  be  reluctant  to  view 
what  is  being  done  in  its  name  — the  deliberate,  official  killing  of  human  beings 
under  the  concept  that  this  deters  homicides  and  serves  justice.  It  does  neither, 
but  it  does  satisfy  a public  desire  for  vengeance  as  long  as  people  don’t  have  to 
watch." 

— The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
March  17,  1984 

A new  look  at  family  violence 

"Being  a cop  is  a tough,  dangerous  job.  Of  all  the  nasty  assignments  they  draw, 
one  of  the  worst  is  stepping  into  family  quarrels.  Yet  amazingly,  very  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  intra-family  brawling.  It's  been  one  of  those 
issues  society  prefers  to  sweep  under -the  rug.  The  cops  have  paid  a price  for  this 
because  they  haven’t  been  as  careful  as  when  responding  to.  say . a bar^  robbery . 
Fortunately,  attitudes  are  beginning  to  change,  with  New  York  s police  helping 
to  lead  the  way.  Commissioner  IBenjaminl  Ward  has  just  laid  down  a revised,  get- 
serious  policy  on  domestic  violence  that  reflects  this  new  awareness.  Ward  sets 
an  exceUent  example  by  adopting  these  intelligent,  enlightened  policies.  Now 
let's  have  some  other  public  agencies  follow  in  his  footsteps.” 

— The  New  York  Daily  News 
Apnl3,  1984 

Cop-killers’  helpmate 

"There's  no  conceivable  reason  why  anyone  should  go  out  and  buy  armor- 
piercing handgun  buUets  unless  he  wants  to  kill  a police  officer.  Deer  don't  wear 
armor,  nor  do  doves.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is  now  considering  a bill 
that  would  ban  the  sale  of  armor-piercing  bullets.  It  has  the  backing  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police.  In  fact, 
it  has  the  backing  of  just  about  everyone  except  the  Mafia,  assorted  terrorist 
gangs  - and  the  National  Rifle  Association.  A NRA  official  testified  that  his 
organization  considered  the  bUl  as  'nothing  more  than  one  more  attempt  to 
separate  law-abiding  gun  owners  and  the  nation's  sportsmen  from  their  firearms 
and  ammunition.'  Bosh.  If  the  bill  would  save  one  cop's  life.  Congress  should  pass 
it.  And  every  member  of  the  NRA.  who  isn  t an  extremist,  should  tell  his  con- 
gressman and  senator  so. ' ' 

— The  Arizona  Republic 
March  11.  1984 


The  issue  is  trust,  not  weapons 

"If  any  city  is  to  make  headway  in  the  fight  against  crime,  a trusting  relationship 
between  residents  and  police  is  essential.  To  a targe  extent,  that  relationship 
doesn't  exist  in  Cleveland,  where  many  people  — particularly  members  of  the 
black  and  Hispanic  communities  — view  the  police  with  fear  and  suspicion.  No 
issue  has  more  clearly  demonstrated  that  attitude  than  the  controversy  over  arm- 
ing police  with  9mm  handguns.  Former  Cleveland  Police  Chief  Jeffrey  G.  Fox 
said  the  issue  was  neither  the  weapons  nor  the  ammunition  used  by  police,  but 
rather  a lack  of  confidence.  There  is  a perception  in  minority  communities  that 
arming  police  with  more  powerful  weapons  or  amunition  — without  addressing 
concerns  about  training,  sensitivity  and  conduct  — merely  would  lead  to  increas- 
ed shootings  of  blacks  and  Hispanics.  Right  or  wrong,  those  fears  exist  and  must 
be  addressed.  Cleveland  is  faced  with  many  problems,  but  there  is  no  more  crucial 
issue  than  improving  the  relations  between  police  and  minority  residents.  As  Fox 
concluded,  there  is  ultimately  more  security  (for  police]  in  community  support 
than  there  is  in  more  sophisticated  weaponry.'  The  security  of  all  should  be  the 
goal  That  cannot  be  achieved  if  half  of  Cleveland’s  residents  fear  the  police 
almost  as  much  as  they  do  the  city’s  hoodlums  and  thugs.” 

— The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
March  28,  1984 


Epstein  & Goldman:  What 
to  do  about  police  who 
misuse  deadly  force 


By  Fred  Epstein  & Roger  Goldman 

On  July  19.  1983,  St.  Louis  Police 
Patrolman  Joseph  Ferrario  was  chasing 
a teen-age  girl  who  had  quarreled  with 
him  earlier  and  had  allegedly  threatened 
him  with  a knife.  During  the  chase  Fer- 
rario fired  his  revolver  at  the  girl.  He 
missed.  The  bullet  instead  hit  Marilyn 
Banks,  a mother  of  two,  sitting  on  her 
front  porch.  She  died  shortly  thereafter. 

Circuit  Attorney  George  Peach 
charged  Ferrario  with  manslaughter  and 
filing  a false  police  report.  The  judge  dis- 
missed the  false  report  charge.  Ferrario 
was  acquitted  of  manslaughter. 

The  case  once  again  illustrates  a max- 
im of  law  enforcement:  The  criminal 
justice  system  is  ill-equipped  to  deal  with 
accidental  or  unwarranted  shootings. 
Moreover,  civil  actions,  such  as  damage 
suits  and  police  department  internal 
discipline,  are  only  marginally  more  suc- 
cessful in  dealing  with  the  problem. 

Consider  these  similar  incidents,  all  of 
which  occurred  over  the  past  10  years: 

• Jan.  8,  1977:  Thomas  Brown,  a men- 
tally retarded  39-year-old  man.  was  ar- 
rested in  Maplewood  on  suspicion  of 
stealing  a money  order  from  a local 
drugstore.  During  the  interrogation  at 
police  headquarters  he  was  shot  in  the 
head  and  instantly  killed  by  Officer  Ken- 
neth Pool,  who  played  "Russian 
roulette”  with  him.  His  mother  sued  and 
won  $25,000  damages  against  the  City  of 
Maplewood,  which  was  held  liable  for 


Pool's  actions. 

• March  20,  1981:  Roy  E.  Wash  was 
fatally  shot  by  Bridgeton  Terrace  off- 
duty  policeman  Joseph  Sorbello  after 
Wash  had  broken  into  Sorbello's  car  in 
west  St.  Louis.  According  to  newspaper 
accounts,  Sorbello  had  previously  been 
fired  from  another  county  police  depart- 
ment for  lying  to  a grand  jury,  rigging 
evidence,  and  brutalizing  prisoners.  A St. 
Louis  grand  jury  indicted  Sorbello  for 
manslaughter,  but  Circuit  Attorney 
George  Peach  dropped  the  prosecution 
because  state  law  protects  police  who 
shoot  felony  suspects. 

• May  16.  1974:  David  Fields.  17.  was 
fatally  shot  by  a St.  Louis  policeman  dur- 
ing a disturbance  at  a school  picnic  on  the 
South  Side.  Twelve  witnesses  testified 
that  at  the  time  of  the  shooting  a 
Seminex  student  was  helping  Fields  up 
from  the  ground  and  therefore  neither 
was  a threat  to  the  officer.  A coroner’s 
jury  returned  a verdict  of  justifiable 
homicide.  Later  a grand  jury  in- 
vestigated, but  returned  no  indictment. 

• June  27,  1974:  John  Patrick  was  a 
59-year-old  man  who  suffered  from  multi- 
ple infirmities  — diabetes,  heart  disease, 
high  blood  pressure  and  partial  deafness. 
Acting  on  a tip  that  three  escaped  con- 
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Murphy:  Support  for 
gun  control  Is  support 
for  law  and  order 


By  Patrick  V.  Murphy 

No  one  can  claim  to  support  the  police 
and  oppose  gun  control,  because  the  con- 
tinuing. uncontrolled  proliferation  of 
handguns  in  America  makes  the  police 
officer’s  job  increasingly  dangerous  and 
stressful. 

The  danger  lies  not  just  in  the  possibili- 
ty of  a police  officer  being  a victim  of 
gunfire.  The  danger  resides  also  in  the 
ever-increasing  possession  of  handguns 
by  citizens  who  use  them  in  lawbreaking 
or  in  conflicts  with  others  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  drugs  or  alcohol. 

When  a police  officer  or  innocent 
civilians  are  threatened  with  weapons, 
the  officer  may  have  to  use  deadly  force 
— the  service  revolver  — to  protect  inno- 
cent life. 

No  officer  wants  to  use  the  revolver. 
Police  officers  are  sworn  to  protect  life, 
not  take  it.  But  the  tidal  wave  of  hand- 
guns engulfing  American  society  con- 
tributes to  situations  where  officers  may 
have  to  use  deadly  force. 

Society’s  gun  culture  — its  romance 
with  firearms  — is  a major  factor  con- 
tributing to  the  stress  of  police  work. 

When  I was  a young  patrol  officer  in 
Brooklyn,  ther  were  many  incidents  of 
potentially  lethal  violence.  But,  as  often 
as  not.  the  weapons  involved  were 
knives.  There  were  plenty  of  woundings. 
But  there  was  not  the  sense  of  oblitera- 
tion of  human  life  which  accompanies 


gunfire. 

Those  days  on  patrol  certainly  were 
less  tense  and  fearful  than  they  are  now 
— when  the  next  radio  call  an  officer 
receives  may  involve  handguns. 

The  perverse  disregard  for  the  police  of 
handgun  advocates  has  reached  an  in- 
credible extreme.  Gun  advocates  are 
fighting  legislation  at  the  state  and 
Federal  level  which  would  ban  the  sale 
and  possession  of  armor-piercing  hand- 
gun bullets.  These  armor-piercing  bullets 
are  made  with  hard  steel  or  brass  and 
usually  have  a Teflon  or  plastic  coating. 
They  have  penetration  power  five  times 
as  great  as  that  of  lead  bullets.  This 
penetration  power  means  they  easily  can 
pierce  bulletproof  vests  which.  I am  sad 
to  say.  many  police  officers  are  forced  to 
wear. 

Bulletproof  vests  can  be  uncomfor- 
table, cumbersome  to  wear,  and  hot. 
Wearing  them  is  a continuous  reminder 
to  police  officers  of  their  vulnerability  on 
the  streets.  Most  officers  I know  would 
prefer  to  leave  bulletproof  vests  in  their 
lockers.  But  the  threat  from  handguns 
makes  them  a necessity. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
Continued  on  Page  16 
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If  one  were  to  examine  any  of  the  major  Western  Euro- 
pean police  systems  and  compare  what  was  found  to  the 
more  familiar  systems  of  the  United  States,  the  dif- 
ferences would  appear  striking.  But  upon  closer  ex- 
amination, one  would  realize  that  the  similarities  can  be 
just  as  striking. 

So  it  is  with  the  French  police,  particularly  when  one  ex- 
amines the  training  approach  of  the  Paris  police  force. 
Similarities  abound  in  such  areas  as  curriculum  content, 
length  of  training,  the  use  of  videotape  presentations 
and  more.  And,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  a 
form  of  lateral  entry  into  policing  exists,  although  in  the 
case  of  Patrick  Bardey  and  others,  lateral  entry  means 
something  entirely  than  coming  into  a police  depart- 
ment with  a few  years  of  police  experience  already  under 
one ‘s  belt. 

For  Bardey,  who  until  recently  was  director  of  the 
French  National  Police  College,  entry  into  policing  was 
at  the  rank  of  superintendent,  following  studies  and 
practice  as  a lawyer.' Bardey  is  far  from  unique  in  this 


respect,  and  is  a staunch  advocate  of  that  system  even 
though  he  will  concede  a flaw  or  two  in  that  approach. 
For  one  thing,  he  notes,  coming  into  policing  as  a boss 
means  you  have  to  spend  the  first  couple  years  learning 
the  business  from  those  under  you, 

Bardey 's  career  offers  proof  positive  that  executive  en- 
try into  policing  need  not  be  a major  stumbling  block  to 
getting  a true  feel  for  the  job  — and  thriving  in  it  Bardey 
has  been  with  the  Paris  for  over  14  years,  and  has  com- 
manded police  districts  in  the  Champs  Elysees  and 
elsewhere.  Just  recently  he  was  named  commissaire  of 
the  13th  police  district  in  Paris. 

l\.s  director  of  the  police  school  — Le  Centre  d’ Applica- 
tion des  Personnels  en  Uniforme  — during  i982  and 
1983,  Bardey  was  responsible  for  the  basic  training  of 
600  police  recruits  at  a clip,  in  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical police  subjects  and  physical  training.  The  facilities, 
located  on  the  edge  of  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  are  admit- 
tedly somewhat  less  than  optimal  according  to  Bardey, 
but  the  training  programs  and  ancillary  services  com- 


pensate for  — indeed,  overcome  — that  problem. 

One  problem  that  Bardey  and  others  at  the  police 
school  work  diligently  to  avoid  is  the  misuse  of  police 
power  by  new  officers.  As  Bardey  explains,  French  law 
gives  a sweeping  array  of  power  to  the  police,  but  the 
trick  is  to  keep  in  it  in  check  — "express  that  power  only 
against  bad  people. " To  that  end,  the  instructors  at  the 
police  school  drum  the  notion  of  common  sense  into 
recruits'  heads,  because  "you  don't  find  everything  in 
the  book. " 

In  the  long  run,  according  to  Bardey,  the  French  police 
system  is  one  that  encourages  its  people  to  rise  as  high 
as  they  can  within  the  system.  Officers  are  encouraged 
to  take  exams,  and  superintendents  routinely  groom 
their  subordinates  ultimately  to  take  over  their  jobs. 
"Everybody  can  be  a superintendent,"  Bardey  notes. 
As  he  puts  it,  the  structure  may  be  a bit  old-fashioned, 
but  "the  mind  is  very  American. " 

(This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Robert  McCormack.) 


“In  the  TV,  we  never  see  police 
make  reports.  It’s  important 
here,  so  we  teii  them,  ‘You  are 
not  Starsky  and  Hutch,  you  have 
to  write  down  after  you  act.’  ” 


Patrick 

Bardey 

Former  director  of  the 
French  National  Police  College 


LEN:  To  put  this  interview  into  some  sort  of  perspec- 
tive, could  you  perhaps  describe  a little  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  French  police? 

BARDEY:  Our  police  is  a national  police.  That  is  to  say 
that  all  the  civil  servants  that  compose  it  are  of  the  same 
level  with  regard  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  In 
Paris,  there  is  one  chief  of  police  who  is  the  prefect,  and 
all  the  police  of  Paris  are  gather  under  this  one  chief. 
They  take  their  orders  from  this  prefect  of  police. 

LEN:  The  chief  of  police  of  Paris  is  appointed  by  the  na- 
tional director  of  police  and  is  responsible  to  him,  not  to 
the  city  government? 

BARDEY:  Absolutely.  And.  we  are  all  civil  servants;  we 
begin  when  we  are  young,  and  we  go  out  when  we  are  old. 

LEN:  You  just  recently  came  to  the  Police  Academy,  did 
you  not? 

BARDEY:  Yes,  before  I was  superintendent  of  the  part 
of  Paris  in  which  we  find  the  Champs  Elysees  and  so  on. 
Before  that  I was  superintendent  of  the  Latin  Quarter. 

LEN:  Most  recently  you  were  superintendent  of  the 
largest  district  in  Paris,  weren’t  you? 

BARDEY:  Yes.  We  had  about  600  policemen,  and  many 


things  that  count  took  place  in  this  part  of  Paris.  We 
worked  outside  the  Presidential  quarters.  Inside  the 
palace  is  the  other  French  police,  the  gendarmerie, 
which  is  the  military  police.  In  France  there  are  two  big 
corps  of  police.  One  is  the  police,  and  you  know  that  in 
Greek  police  comes  from  the  word  for  “city,”  so  the 
police  is  the  police  of  the  city,  of  all  the  French  cities.  For 
the  country,  we  have  another  force,  which  is  the  gen- 
darmerie, a military  police. 

LEN:  Can  you  call  on  them  in  an  emergency,  as  we  in 
America  would  coll  out  the  National  Guard? 

BARDEY:  The  two  French  polices  have  the  same  com- 
position, one  which  is  based  in  each  corps  on  the  ter- 
ritory. But  in  each  police  you  find  a force  of  men  that  can 
move,  a national  reserve.  We  can  exchange  that  reserve. 
The  gendarmerie  can  give  us  her  reserve,  and  we  can 
give  the  gendarmerie  our  reserve. 

Entering  through  the  side  door 

LEN:  One  of  the  things  that  intrigues  me  is  the  fact  that 
despite  your  having  13  years  in  the  police,  you  did  not 
come  in  as  an  agent,  or  the  equivalent  of  a patrolman. 
You  came  in  as  a superintendent,  which  is  an  executive 
position  in  policing.  How  did  that  occur,  and  what  kinds 
of  qualifications  might  one  need  to  enter  the  police  ser- 
vice laterally? 


BARDEY:  It’s  a system  with  two  aspects,  one  bad.  one 
good.  The  good  aspect  is  that  throughout  the  structure 
of  the  police,  to  be  connected  with  the  social  structure, 
the  chief  of  police  can  speak  man-to-man  with  a chief  of 
industry  or  a chief  judicial  figure.  There  is  no  subordina- 
tion. So  it’s  good  for  the  patrolmen,  because  their  chief 
can  protect  them  more  efficiently,  and  speak  better  for 
them  in  that  structure.  For  example,  if  a patrolman  shot 
somebody,  the  press  or  the  media  might  say  someone 
was  murdered  by  the  police,  and  so  on.  But  the  chief  of 
police  can  speak  more  loudly  because  of  this  social  struc- 
ture, and  we  are  more  critical.  We  can  go  to  the  court  and 
speak  more  loudly  in  the  court  than  if  we  were  not  in  this 
position. 

The  bad  aspect  of  this  entry  as  a superintendent  is  the 
lack  of  experience  you  can  have  when  you  begin  your 
career,  because  you  are  a student.  So  when  you  come  in 
you  need  help  from  the  corps,  from  the  chief  immediate- 
ly under  you.  For  three  years  you  belong  to  that  corps, 
because  you  need  to  gain  experience. 

LEN:  You  introduced  me  earlier  to  a gentleman  who  is 
your  aide  and  who,  in  essence,  you  are  training  for  your 
job. . . 

BARDEY:  It  is  exactly  like  on  an  English  ship.  You 
have  an  old  captain  and  a young,  new  captain,  and  one  is 
charged  with  training  the  other.  The  new  superinten- 
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Bardey:  'You  are  a 
civil  servant  and  not 
a cowboy,  and  you 
are  in  a country  of 
liberty.  So  you  have 
to  restrain  your 
power.  ’ 
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dent  here  is  charged  to  move  quickly,  to  move  ahead,  to 
change  things,  while  the  second,  an  older  man,  tells  him 
that  the  reasons  are  not  so  strong  for  going  so  fast,  and 
don't  go  so  fast  because  it’s  dangerous.  I think  it  s a 
good  rhing  because  the  new  one  is  for  change  and  the  old 
one  is  for  the  same  situation. 

LEN:  So  you’re  really  saying,  then,  that  the  disadvan- 
tages of  coming  in  as  a superintendent  are  just  tern- 
porarj-  ones,  until  you  get  some  experience  in  policing. 
Is  that  a fair  interpretation? 

BARDEY:  It’s  like  in  a hospital;  we  are  of  the  same 
structure  as  the  hospitals.  You  have  your  young 
surgeons,  and  they  need  the  help  of  the  nurses.  At  the 
beginning  you  need  very  much  the  help  of  nurses,  and 
even  aifter  you  are  a surgeon,  when  something  difficult 
happens. 

LEN:  I would  imagine  that  the  same  kind  of  thing  hap- 
pens at  the  lowest  level  of  policing,  where  the  young  of- 
ficer. after  finishing  his  academy  training,  goes  out  into 
the  street  and  really  needs  some  kind  of  assistance  from 
the  older  patrolman. 

BARDEY;  It  is  a system  that  goes  very  well,  because 
it’s  not  an  old  system,  it's  not  a system  which  is  — for  ex- 
ample. a civil  servant  of  the  first-grade  rank  can  go  to 
my  rank  without  any  trouble.  It's  very  open,  you  know. 
It's  not  old  fashioned  or  traditional.  It’s  socially  open, 
so  everybody  can  be  a superintendent.  It  s not  reac- 
tionary; it’s  very  open. 

LEN:  So  you  come  in  as  an  agent,  at  the  lowest  level, 
ftnH  after  a certain  number  of  years  can  take  the  test  for 
superintendent. . . 

BARDEY:  There  is  no  barrier  anywhere.  We  have  the 
men  who  go  to  the  exams,  and  we  push  them  to  go  to  the 
pTftms  There  is  not  at  all  a barrier,  like  in  the  old  age. 
It’s  very  open,  and  everybody  is  well-reminded  in  that 
way. 

LEN:  So  everybody  has  a chance  to  rise  to  the  top? 

BARDEY:  It's  necessary,  you  know,  to  be  Uke  that.  If 
you  arrive  as  a superintendent,  and  you  say  "I  am  the 
chief,  I know  everything,"  they  don’t  accept  that.  In  the 
other  argument,  you  can  say,  "I  am  here  because  I make 
very  Icmg  studies.  I fight  for  that.  But  you  can  go  in  my 
place  if  you  want."  The  structure  is  perhaps  a little  old- 
fashioned,  but  the  mind  is  very  American. 

LEN:  What  kinds  of  qualiHcations  do  you  find  at  the 
lowest  levels?  I understand  there  are  really  no  major 
qualiHcations  for  entry  into  police  service,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  you  have  to  be  able  to  read  and  write. 

BARDEY:  That’s  right.  You  don't  need  any  diploma. 
You  have  only  to  know  how  to  read,  of  course,  and  to 
write,  and  to  be  in  good  physical  condition.  That  means, 
in  France,  you  know,  you  must  go  to  school  for  14  years. 
Then  you  have  to  go  to  the  military  service  — everybody 
->  for  one  year.  That  is  an  obligation  for  everybody,  an 
obligation  that  is  well  acccepted,  because  it’s  an  old 
tradition. 

LEN:  'Then  you  can  become  a policeman? 

BARDEY:  We  are  a country  of  peasants,  so  we  are  very 
peasant  minded.  We  try  to  have  cops  that  are  in  accor- 
dance with  that  mind  peasant  — tricky,  a little  tricky. 


Traffic  control  and  the  geography  of  Paris,  two  essential  elements  of  the  Paris  poUce  recruit’s  training. 


Bigger  is  better 

LEN:  Street-wise,  but  not  too  large. . . 

BARDEY:  If  they  are  large,  it's  a good  thing,  and  we 
take  them  first.  But  it's  not  a condition.  The  main  condi- 
tion is  good  common  sense,  because  you  cannot  find  in 
the  book  all  your  situations  in  the  street,  and  you  are  go- 
ing to  face  always  something  new.  You  have  to  face  that 
new  thing  with  two  conditions:  You  are  a civil  servant 
and  not  a cowboy,  and  you  are  in  a country  of  liberty.  So 
you  have  to  have  that  ever  in  mind,  even  if  your  police 
have  very  strong  power.  The  structure  of  our  police  is 
very  strong;  we  have  many  powers.  But  we  are  in  a coun- 
try of  liberty  and  we  are  civil  servants.  Those  are  the  key 
words.  The  law  in  France  gives  many  powers  to  the 
poL'ce,  so  you  have  to  restrain  every  time  your  power. 
You  have  to  express  that  power  only  against  bad  people. 
You  have  to  uphold  the  right,  and  always  restrain  your 
power.  You  don’t  find  everything  in  the  book;  you  find  it 
in  the  common  sense.  And  in  that  common  sense  it  is  to 
say  that  you  are  in  a country  of  peasants,  and  peasants 
are  suspicion-minded.  They  have  a large  idea  of  liberty. 
You  cannot  do  anything  bad.  You  have  to  speak  with 
them.  You  are  not  military;  military  don't  speak  with 
people.  You  are  police  and  must  be  in  the  middle.  You 
will  be  every  time  in  a situation  of  conflict,  and  you  have 
to  accustom  yourself  to  that  fact. 

LEN:  You  recruit  your  police  officers  at  age  20,  1 
believe? 

BARDEY:  Well,  when  they  are  finished  with  the  army, 
so  that  means  19  or  20. 

LEN:  How  do  you  take  a 19  or  20  year  old  person  and 
train  him  to  do  the  very  responsible  job  that  you’ve  just 
described? 

BARDEY:  Well,  to  start,  there  are  600  in  the  school.  In 
Paris,  a city  of  3 million  inhabitants,  you  find  about 
10,000  policemen  in  uniform.  I don’t  speak  of  the 
plainclothes  police.  So  you  have  10,000  on  the  street  and 
600  in  the  school.  It’s  not  many.  We  have  not  many  can- 
didates. When  you  open  the  exam,  you  have  6 or  7 people 
for  one  position.  That’s  not  many. 

So  they  come  here  for  six  months,  eight  months  — it 
depends  — and  they  will  receive  theory,  physical  and 
practical  instruction.  Theory  is  important  because  they 
have  to  write,  make  reports,  when  they  function.  In  the 
TV,  we  never  see  policemen  make  reports.  When  you  see 
Starsky  and  Hutch  on  American  TV,  they  do  not  make 
reports.  It's  very  important  here:  everybody  knows 
that.  So  we  tell  them,  “You  are  not  Starsky  and  Hutch, 
you  have  to  write  down  after  you  act. ' ’ They  have  also  to 
know  how  to  make  traffic  tickets.  They've  got  to  know 
the  structure  of  the  police,  the  structure  of  the  city,  and 
that's  very  important,  because  we  insist  on  the  life  of  the 
city.  They  are  to  know  the  social  system  of  the  city,  so 
that  they  are  able  to  speak  with  everybody  in  the  street. 
We  don’t  try  to  make  them  military. 

LEN:  Do  you  teach  them  about  various  minority 


cultures  in  Paris? 

BARDEY:  Yes.  The  main  minority  is  North  African, 
which  provides  us  with  hard  work.  All  the  hard  work  in 
Paris,  the  construction,  is  done  by  Arabs.  They  are  well 
paid,  but  French  don’t  want  to  do  it  because  it's  dirty, 
because  it’s  difficult. 

LEN:  What  types  of  problems  would  a young  police  of- 
ficer be  likely  to  face  in  terms  of  that  culture? 

BARDEY:  There  is  no  ghetto.  We  have  no  ghetto  like  in 
the  other  cities  of  Europe.  We  have  no  segregation,  no 
problem  of  occupation  of  flats  by  communities  like  that. 
We  have  only  half  a million  Arabs  in  Paris,  which  go  in 
the  factories.  They  are  good  people  and  they  work  well. 
We  have  no  problem  with  them,  but  we  have  problems 
with  the  children  of  that  kind.  The  second  generation 
seems  to  collect  the  worst  parts  of  both.  Their  parents 
have  money.  The  conductor  of  a big  lorry,  big  construc- 
tion equipment,  earns  more  money  than  a policeman,  so 
they  have  money.  They  have  a good  life.  But  the 
children  are  not  integrating  into  French  culture:  they  do 
very  badly. 

LEN:  What  kinds  of  problems  would  they  be  involved 
in? 

BARDEY:  Thievery  in  the  Metro.  The  young  people 
take  money,  but  it's  not  Uke  you  see  on  TV.  No  mug- 
gings. no  violence.  Pickpockets,  maybe. 

Us  vs.  them 

LEN:  From  reading  the  Parisian  newspapers,  there 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  a lot  of  violence  generally. 

BARDEY:  It  happens,  of  course,  in  aU  the  big  cities,  but 
it's  not  really  a problem  of  Paris.  The  main  problem  of 
Paris  is  burglaries  of  flats.  We  have  a very  high  level  of 
burglars,  but  not  by  your  standards. 

LEN:  So  you  teach  your  police  recruits  the  law,  the  use 
of  force.  1 noticed  all  your  poUce  carry  revolvers. . . 

BARDEY:  Everyone  does.  We  have  9mm.  The  first  one 
was  Smith  & Wesson,  but  now  it’s  a French  one,  a 
similar  one.  PoUce  recruits  carry  the  old  weapon,  an 
automatic.  The  older  ones,  we  give  them  revolvers, 
because  it's  more  dangerous  to  have  a revolver. 

LEN:  You  train  them,  certainly,  in  how  to  use  the 
weapons,  but  the  main  ingredient,  I suppose,  is  not  so 
much  teaching  them  how  to  physically  handle  it,  but 
mentaUy  when  to  use  it,  etc. 

BARDEY:  It’s  use  of  common  sense.  And  to  do  that,  we 
teach  them  everywhere,  but  also  we  gather  them  in 
rooms  where  we  speak  with  them,  we  make  coUective 
groups,  and  we  use  modem  techniques.  We  listen  to 
them  speaking,  we  judge  their  reactions.  We  show  them 
films  in  this  respect. 
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Interview:  Patrick  Bardey  of  the  Paris  police 


LEN:  Are  all  the  instructors  in  the  academy  brigadiers 
or  higher  in  rank? 


BARDEY:  Yes,  brigadiers,  which  is  a sergeant.  They 
are  chosen  for  their  capacity  for  that  job  — that  they  are 
open,  they  are  friendly,  weU-minded  and  so  on.  They  are 
controlled  by  officers,  of  course,  superior  officers,  either 
lieutenant  or  captain.  There  are  two  disciplines:  we  try 
to  learn  that  there  are  two  moments.  One  moment  when 
men  are  their  equals,  they  are  to  speak  equally  and  free- 
ly. Other  moments  we  are  in  strong  structure,  and  I 
come  in  with  rule  and  command.  They  have  to  adapt 
themselves. 

LEN:  So  in  one  instance  you  want  them  to  be  able  to  sit 
down  with  you  and  speak  as  equals,  and  in  certain  situa- 
tions the  sergeant  or  lieutenant  has  to  be  in  command 
and  give  orders. 


BARDEY:  Yes,  and  that  is  very  tricky  for  them, 
sometimes,  to  understand,  because  it’s  different  situa- 
tions. And  we  try  to  learn  that,  because  when  they  are  at 
school  or  when  they  are  policemen,  they  are  in  a struc- 
ture quite  strong.  And  after  the  job.  when  they  go  back 
home,  they  are  chief  of  the  family  and  citizens,  and  they 
have  to  do  a little  change  in  their  minds,  like  they  change 
uniforms. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  any  college  professors  that  come  in 
regularly  to  give  lectures  to  the  students? 

BARDEY:  Not  in  that  school,  because  that  school  is  for 
the  first  rank,  so  we  provide  lessons  ourselves.  For  the 
other  ranks,  though  — for  example,  for  the  officers  — 
they  are  connected  with  the  university. 

LEN:  What  happens  if  you  find  that  you  have  recruited 
somebody  — perhaps  after  a month  or  so  — who  is  not,  in 
your  opinion,  qualified  to  be  a police  officer?  Do  you 
have  many  of  those,  and  are  they  just  dismissed? 

BARDEY:  There  is  an  inquiry  before  you  enter,  and 
then  after  three  months  here  there  is  a jury,  and  we  push 
out  some  of  them.  There  is  a system  of  evaluation,  and 
finally  a decision  of  the  jury,  collectively.  This  morning  I 
did  that;  there  were  about  20  of  them  pushed  out  for  any 
reason.  One  reason  is  because  they  don’t  know  their 
weapon  as  well,  so  they  are  dangerous.  They  are  not  very 
good,  and  are  not  accustomed  sufficiently  with  their 
weapon.  That  can  be  dangerous,  if  they  become  like 
cowboys.  Either  they  are  frightened  by  their  weapon,  or 
they  are  too  sure,  too  bravado.  Or.  in  some  cases, 
because  they  cannot  speak  very  well,  they  don’t  hav& 
the  social  behaviors,  they  are  not  open. 


*When  they  are 
policemen,  they  are 
in  a structure  quite 
strong.  After  the  job, 
when  they  go  home, 
they  have  to  do  a 
little  change  in  their 
minds,  like  they 
change  uniforms.' 


BARDEY:  Out  of  600,  we  push  out  about  50.  It’s 
necessary. 

LEN:  How  long  does  your  probationary  period  last? 

BARDEY:  They  stay  with  us  six  or  eight  months,  it 
depends,  and  then  they  go  in  the  services  for  a year.  At 
the  end  of  that  year  we  have  a normal  probation  and  we 
can  push  out  those  who  cannot  act  in  the  streets. 

LEN:  What  about  other  aspects  of  the  academy. 

BARDEY;  Well,  it  s not  an  academy;  it’s  completely 
school,  it’s  not  only  a school  for  young  ones.  It’s  also  a 
school  for  all  the  police  civil  servants  of  Paris,  which 
regularly  come  back  to  the  school  for  training.  Each 
year  they  come  back  a few  days  to  have  a refresher,  and 
perhaps  also  for  the  social  aspects.  For  example,  when 
there  is  movement  in  the  universities,  we  explain  to 
them  why  the  students  do  that;  we  explain  it  with  police 
eyes.  When  the  laws  change,  we  have  to  explain  the  new 
laws. 

Also,  it  s not  only  a school  because  we  have  the  forma- 
tion of  police  who  make  order  in  riots.  This  force  is  part 
of  the  police  and  they  have  to  be  drilled  not  to  fight,  but 
to  containTiots.  We  are  in  charge,  too.  of  the  policemen 
who  have  successes  in  physical  condition.  We  support 


In  Paris  or  anywhere  else,  falling  into  formation  is  a fact  of  recruit  life. 


LEN:  How  many  are  likely  to  be  let  go? 


The  Paris  police  school  also  trains  instructors,  in  this  instance  through  the  use  of  videotaped  programs. 


them,  the  championships.  They  go  out  to  competition  in 
France  or  Europe  or  the  world. 

LEN:  What  about  your  facilities  at  the  school? 

BARDEY:  Well,  it  is  a very  old  place.  For  me.  it’s  like 
during  the  war.  with  barracks.  We  are  beginning  to 
make  plans  for  a new  one.  The  school  you  see  is  not  of  op- 
timum life.  We  have  good  video  programs,  but  they  are 
in  a very  bad  flat.  We  hope  to  have  a good  flat  for  that. 
Also,  a good  restaurant  for  our  s'thdents.  The  food  is 
good,  but  the  barracks  is  very  old.  We  also  wish  to  have 
a swimming  pool.  We  need  more  things  for  physical 
training;  we  have  not  enough  of  that,  of  the  modern  con- 
venience. 


Coming  up  in 
Law  Enforcement  News: 

The  politics  of  crime  control: 
where  the  candidates  stand  on 
criminal  justice  issues  in  this 
Presidential  election  year. 
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Colombian  crackdown 
shifts  drug  traffickers 
to  nearby  Venezuela 


Efforts  to  plug  the  burgeoning 
drug  trade  between  South 
Amexica  and  the  U.S.  are  becom- 
ing more  like  chasing  a bubble 
under  a rug.  as  drug  enforcement 
officials  crack  down  on  one  coun- 
tr>-  only  to  find  drug  traffickers 
popping  up  elsewhere. 

Drug  enforcement  officials  say 
the  recent  tightening  of  U.S.  con- 
trols on  Colombian  aircraft  and 
ships  entering  South  Florida  has 
prompted  drug  dealers  to  re-route 
their  shipments  through  neigh- 
boring  Venezuela,  long  regarded 
as  one  of  the  few  ’’clean”  South 
American  countries.  As  a result, 
Venezeula  has  found  itself  host  to 
a growing  cocaine  trade  that  of- 
ficials estimate  may  account  for 
an  income  of  more  than  $1  billion 
a year  — more  than  the  total  value 
of  Venezuela's  non-oil  exports. 

Id  the  last  six  months, 
Venezuela  drug  enforcers  have 
seized  more  than  3,500  pounds  of 
cocaine,  up  from  virtually 
nothing  in  previous  years. 


Venezuelan  government  of- 
ficials attribute  the  sudden  in- 
crease in  cocaine  trafficking  not 
only  to  the  Colombian  crackdown, 
but  also  to  last  year's  drop  in 
world  oil  prices,  which  signifi- 
cantly reduced  the  country  ’s  U.S. 
dollar  income. 

“Everybody  is  scrambling  for 
U.S.  dollars  and  drug  smuggling 
has  become  one  of  the  easiest 
ways  of  getting  them,"  said 
Rafael  Naranjo  Ostty.  a Caracas 
attorney  and  government  adviser 
who  is  helping  draft  a tough  anti- 
drug law  for  the  country. 

Naranjo  said  that  because  of 
Venezuela's  “clean"  reputation 
its  aircraft  and  ships  were  rarely 
subjected  to  exhaustive  searches 
by  U.S.  Customs.  The  fact  that 
the  country  has  2,900  private  jets 
registered  with  the  Venezuelan 
government  made  it  easy  for  drug 
smuggling  to  take  root. 

Most  of  those  arrested  in  con- 
nection with  recent  anti-drug 
operations  were  former  officials 


Police  officials  still 
sticking  with  Meese 


Continued  from  Page  1 
to  be  in  general  agreement  with 
the  President  in  their  conviction 
that  Meese  would  be  a fine  at- 
torney general. 

“Meese  will  make  an  out- 
standing attorney  general." 
maintained  Norman  Darwick.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  (lACP).  “The  furor  sur- 
I ounding  him  now  is  unfortunate, 
but  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
special  prosecutor  will  find  no 
wrongdoing." 

L.  Cary  Bittick.  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Sheriffs' 
Association,  said  his  organization 
stands  by  its  original  endorse- 
ment of  Meese  as  a good  choice  for 
attorney  general.  “They  haven’t 
proved  that  he  did  anything  il- 
legal yet.  ’ Bittick  said.  "I 
couldn't  change  my  opinion  just 
because  he’s  being  investigated.” 

One  particularly  enthusiastic 
booster  was  Jack  Yelzerton.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  National 
District  Attorneys  Association. 

Our  organization  supports  Mr. 
Meese’s  nomination  thoroughly. 
Yelzerton  said.  ”1  don’t  believe 

his  investigation  has  damaged 
his  credibility,  and  1 expect  him 


to  be  cleared  of  all  the  allegations. 
His  opponents  are  short-sighted, 
and  I think  politics  has  a lot  to  do 
with  this.  Ed  Meese  is  a compas- 
sionate man,  with  years  of 
background  in  criminal  justice. 
He  listens  to  all  sides  of  an  issue, 
he's  very  fair,  and  he's  very  ac- 
cessible. I think  he  would  make 
one  of  the  best  attorney  generals 
we’ve  ever  had.” 

Lawrence  Sherman,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Police  Foundation, 
said  Meese  is  "well-qualified  to  be 
attorney  general.  His  profes- 
sional bac  round  in  law  enforce- 
ment is  ez  ellent."  As  to  thelegal 
and  ethical  issues.  Sherman  said. 
“It  would  be  premature  to  com- 
ment.” 

Shermfn  may  have  to  wait 
some  time  tor  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation. The  three  previous 
special  prosecutor  investigations 
have  lasted  between  six  and  nine 
months,  allhough  the  special  pro- 
secutor n ey  take  as  much  time  as 
he  consid'?rs  necessary. 

Meese  said  last  month  that  he  is 
“prepared  ‘M  wait  it  out  until  the 
process  is  completed.” 

“There  is  no  pressure  on  me.” 
he  said.  "I  expect  to  be 
confirmed.” 
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Smoke  billows  from  two  and  a half  tons  of  cocaine  set  ablaze  by  police  in  the  San  Vicente  de  Caguan  area 
Colombia  last  month.  The  drugs  were  seized  in  a raid  that  destroyed  10  junglebased  cocaine  processing 
laboratories,  resulting  in  a total  seizure  of  nearly  14  tons  of  cocaine  — estimated  to  be  one-quarter  of  the 
cocaine  consumed  annually  in  the  United  States.  Wide  world  Photo 


of  Venezuela’s  armed  forces,  rais- 
ing suspicions  that  drug  smug- 
glers may  have  good  connections 
within  the  country’s  army. 

The  two-month-old  govern- 
ment of  President  Jaime  Lusinchi 
has  declared  a “war  on  smug- 
glers” butofficials  have  admitted 
they  have  limited  resources  to 
stop  traffickers. 

Venezuela’s  6,000-man  Judicial 
Police,  the  Ministry  of  Justice's 
law  enforcement  agency  in  charge 
of  investigations,  has  only  26  peo- 
ple and  four  vehicles  devoted  to 
drug-related  cases. 

Justice  Minister  Jose  Manzo 
Gonzalez  said  the  government  is 
setting  up  a new  agency  to  cen- 


tralize information  and  law  en- 
forcement operations  dealing 
with  drug  traffic.  In  addition,  the 
Venezuelan  Congress  recently 
voted  to  adopt  within  90  days  a 
tough  anti-drug  law  that  would 
include  stiff  penalties  for  drug 
traffickers  and  their  accomplices. 

Manzo  said  the  government  is 
also  concerned  about  the  growing 
evidence  of  drug  consumption 
within  the  country.  An  official 
from  the  drug  treatment  division 
of  the  Caracas  Psychiatric 
Hospital  said  that  while  his  office 
used  to  see  mostly  marijuana 
users,  more  and  more  of  the  pa- 
tients are  now  being  treated  for 
abuse  of  cocaine  and  a cheaper  co- 
caine by-product  called  bazuco. 


The  hospital’s  volume  of  drug- 
related  cases  has  increased 
steadily,  the  official  said,  from 
250  in  1981  to  380  in  1983.  Most 
of  the  patients  are  teenagers  who 
started  using  cocaine  at  age  13. 


Coming  up  in 
Law  Enforcement  News: 

On  the  trail  of  serial  killers. 
An  interview  with 
Ann  Rule, 
author  of 

“The  Stranger  Beside  Me." 


A.  * 

■Rt  1 

The  body 
count 


Police  investigators  remove  the  second  of  two  sets  of  human  skeletal 
remains  found  March  22  in  a wooded  area  near  the  Seattle-Tacoma 
International  Airport.  Police  said  the  remains  were  those  of  the  15th 
and  16tb  victims  of  the  so-called  “Green  River  Killer,"  who  appears  to 
prey  on  young  prostitutes.  The  search  for  bodies  is  continuing. 

Wide  World  Photo 
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Criminal  Justice  Library 

lYe  read  and  review: 

A scorecard  to  identify  criminai  justice  players 


Participants  in  American 
Criminal  Justice:  The  Promise 
and- the  Performance. 

By  Clemens  Bartollas.  Stuart  J. 
Miller  and  Paul  B.  Wice. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice- 
Hall,  1983. 

380  pp. 

By  Ronald  L.  Boostrom 
Associate  Professor, 

San  Diego  State  University 

The  field  of  criminal  justice  is  in 
transition  toward  a profes- 
sionalized status  requiring  in- 
creasingly sophisticated  and 
specialized  preparation.  One  fac- 
tor in  this  professionalization  pro- 
cess has  been  the  development  of 
degree  programs  in  college  and 
universities  in  criminal  justice 
studies.  This  provides  legitimacy 
and  recognition  for  criminal 
justice  as  a field  of  endeavor  that 
provides  a higher  level  of  social 
status  to  participants  than  has 
been  true  in  the  past. 

For  any  field  seeking  profes- 
sional status  and  recognition,  ties 
to  academia  — colleges  and 
universities  — and  science-  or 
research-based  practice  are 
desirable.  Indeed,  such  ties  are 
important  for  both  management 
and  line  staff.  Students  preparing 
for  careers  in  criminal  justice 
must  feel  that  their  educational 
preparation  has  some  payoff  in 
leading  to  employment  in  the 
field.  And,  presumably,  the 
criminal  justice  agencies  will 
benefit  from  drawing  their 
recruits  from  the  population  of 
students  schooled  in  criminal 
justice. 


From  the  educational  perspec- 
tive, one  of  the  factors  important 
in  establishing  criminal  justice 
studies  as  a legitimate  academic 
discipline  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  textbooks.  These  text- 
books orient  students  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  new  area  of 
study.  At  the  same  time,  the  con- 
tent and  perspective  introduced 
in  these  textbooks  helps  to  define 
the  field  of  study  and  set  it  off 
from  other  academic  pursuits. 

Most  of  the  textbooks  devel- 
oped thus  far  for  the  study  of 
criminal  justice  present  an 
abstract,  systems  view  of 
criminal  justice.  This  view  tends 
to  be  based  on  an  attempt  to 
delineate  management  concerns 
which  arise  in  processing  an  of- 
fender through  the  various  stages 
of  the  “criminal  justice  system.” 
Admittedly,  this  helps  students 
to  understand  the  interconnec- 
tions that  exist  among  various 
agencies  in  the  criminal  justice 
system.  However,  this  kind  of 
orientation  to  the  field  seems  to 
provide  little  in  the  way  of  basic 
understanding  for  the  average 
student  about  the  range  of  jobs 
and  career  opportunities 
available  to  them  in  criminal 
justice. 

“Participants  in  American 
Criminal  Justice:  The  Promise 
and  the  Performance”  has  a dif- 
ferent focus  than  that  of  the 
average  criminal  justice  text- 
book. The  emphasis  in  this  book  is 
on  understanding  who  the 
various  actors  are  in  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  the  nature  of 
the  jobs  they  perform.  Having 
had  the  experience  of  organizing  a 


Weaving  a lively  tapestry 
of  modern  corrections 


Corrections:  The  Science  and  the 
Art. 

By  Lee  Bowker. 

New  York,  N.Y.:  Macmillan 
Publishing  Co.,  1982. 

492  pp. 


By  Larry  Michael  Fehr 
Executive  Director, 
AVashington  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency 


Three  principles  are  said  to 
have  guided  the  writing  of  “Cor- 
rections: The  Science  and  the 
Art”:  recent  scientific  research; 
multidimensional  perspectives, 
the  major  ones  being  historical, 
philosophical,  political,  ideo- 
logical and  cross-cultural,  and 
contemporary  trends  in  correc- 
tional scholarship  and  practice. 

The  author  is  in  large  measure 
successful  in  weaving  these 
themes  into  a comprehensive  and 
lively  tapestry  of  corrections  as  it 
is  currently  studied  and  prac- 
ticed. 

The  author  suggests  that  “for 
the  first  time  in  a corrections 


text,”  correctional  officers  are 
emphasized  as  much  as  prisoners 
or  adminstrators.  Other  unique 
coverage  is  provided  to  women 
and  minorities,  unions,  correc- 
tional advances  abroad,  ac- 
creditation and  correctional  stan- 
dards, violence  in  prisons,  the  im- 
pact of  “mass  society”  on  correc- 
tions, and  critiques  of  corrections. 
A provocative  last  chapter  con- 
cerns “the  future  of  corrections 
and  your  future  in  corrections.” 

Each  chapter  concludes  with  a 
summary  and  numerous  refer- 
ences. An  appendix  is  provided  on 
scholarly  periodicals  in  the  field 
of  corrections,  and  indices  of 
authors  and  subjects  are  in- 
cluded. A welcome  emphasis  is 
placed  on  specific  correctional 
projects  and  alternative  correc- 
tional arrangements  in  different 
states. 

As  a college  text,  “Corrections: 
The  Science  and  the  Art”  reflects 
the  same  blend  of  knowledge  and 
creativity,  imagination  and 
research,  which  its  title  tries  to 
convey  is  necessary  to  produce 
successful  correctional  results. 


class  on  “Careers  in  Criminal 
Justice”  around  this  book.  I can 
say  that  the  information  covered 
here  seems  to  be  more  congruent 
with  the  interests  and  needs  of 
the  average  undergraduate  stu- 
dent than  information  covered  in 
other  basic  texts  I have  used  in 
the  past.  Undergraduate,  pre- 
service students  in  criminal 
justice  studies  are  interested  in 
the  career-choice  alternatives 
available  to  them  in  this  field. 
They  are  also  interested  in  the 
realities  of  the  jobs  they  might  be 
doing  in  the  future  if  they  choose 
to  make  a career  out  of  criminal 
justice. 

The  authors  deal  with  the  usual 
abstract  analysis  of  the  “system” 
and  its  problems  in  the  first 
chapter.  This  leaves  the  remain- 
ing chapters  to  be  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  the  behavior  of  those 
persons  who  labor  in  this  system. 
Several  types  of  participants  in 
criminal  justice,  who  are  not 
usually  considered  in  treatments 
of  criminal  justice  system  roles, 


are  dealt  with  here,  including  the 
bail  bondsman,  the  offender  and 
the  victim  of  crime.  Other  system 
participants  covered  are  the  chief 
of  police,  the  sheriff,  the  police  of- 
ficer, the  parole  officer,  the  correc- 
tional counselor,  the  youth  super- 
visor. and  the  social  worker  in  a 
juvenile  institution. 

For  each  of  the  types  of  system 
participants  covered,  there  are 
analyses  of  formal  and  ideal  role 
requirements,  public  expecta- 
tions, and  actual  role  behavior 
resulting  from  adaptation  to  peer 
pressure  and  informal  work 
norms.  Conflicts  and  stresses 
resulting  from  differences  be- 
tween ideal  and  informal  norms, 
the  demands  of  crime  control  ver- 
sus due  process  concerns,  public 
misperception  of  the  true  nature 
of  these  roles,  and  the  low  social 
status  accorded  those  who  work 
with  deviants  and  troublemakers 
are  all  described  with  reference  to 
each  of  these  system  partici- 
pants. In  general,  the  ^uihors  do 
an  excellent  job  of  explaining  the 


possibilities  and  problems  en- 
countered in  each  of  these  job 
roles  or  career  choices  in  criminal 
justice.  The  reader  will  encounter 
some  inconsistencies  in  the  quali- 
ty of  explanation  offered  from  one 
chapter  to  the  next,  but  this  can 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
book  is  the  product  of  a team  of 
authors,  each  of  whose  concept  of 
what  details  to  include  may  vary. 

In  general,  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion presented  in  this  text  is  in- 
valuable for  students  attempting 
to  come  to  terras  with  career 
choices  in  this  field.  The  informa- 
tion will  also  afford  outside 
observers  of  criminal  justice  a 
more  realistic  base  for  assessing 
its  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Ex- 
posure to  this  work  should  help  to 
create  more  realistic  expectations 
about  criminal  justice  for  all 
those  interested  in  its  inner  work- 
ings. 

I would  heartily  recommend 
this  book  to  instructors  in 
criminai  justice  education  pro- 
Continued  on  Page  17 
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‘Decertifying’  cops  who  abuse  deadiy  force 


Continued  from  Page  10 
\icts  were  holed  up  at  Patrick  s 
house.  St.  Louis  police  arrived  in 
force.  A plainclothes  detective 
knocked  on  Patrick's  door  and 
demanded  entrance.  Patrick,  fail- 
ing to  recognize  the  detective  as  a 
policeman,  seized  his  shotgun.  As 
the  detective  broke  down  the 
door.  Patrick  was  shot  to  death. 
Patrick  himself  never  fired  a shot. 
The  tip  turned  out  to  be  false.  A 
coroner's  jur\'  ruled  the  death 
justifiable  honucide. 

What  is  to  be  learned  from 
these  incidents?  That  the  police 
should  be  disarmed?  Certainly 
not.  In  a society  armed  to  the 
teeth,  police  must  protect 
themselves  and  the  rest  of  us. 

But  valid  lessons  have  been 
learned.  St.  Louis  police 
revamped  their  procedures  for 
dealing  with  snipers  and  people 
barricaded  inside  buildings  as  a 
result  of  the  Patrick  incident. 
Both  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis 
County  police  have  adopted  a 
policy  of  shooting  only  if  some- 
one's life  is  in  danger,  a regulation 
that  Joseph  Ferrario  may  have 
violated.  That  change  came  about 


after  a 1971  incident  in  which  a 
teen-ager  was  killed  by  a police 
bullet  after  burglarizing  a 
deserted  golf  shack. 

Those  of  us  involved  in  police 
shooting  cases  over  the  years 
have  also  learned  that  civil 
damages  — money  paid  to 
relatives  of  the  dead  person  — are 
hard  to  come  by.  Juries  tend  to 
sympathize  with  the  "cop  on  the 
beat,”  so  it's  usually  best  to  sue 
his  employer  — the  city  who  hired 
him.  Until  recently  cities  were 
protected  by  soveriegn  immuni- 
ty, a modern  version  of  a doctrine 
dating  back  to  pre-colonial  times, 
which  said  that  the  king  could  do 
no  wrong. 

The  Brown  case  overcame  that 
barrier  for  the  first  time,  but  the 
circumstances  were  unusual. 
Tom  Brown  was  clearly  the  vic- 
tim of  extreme  police  misconduct. 
In  the  final  analysis  however, 
civil  damages  are  of  little  comfort 
to  the  family  of  the  dead  person. 
And  their  deterrent  effect  is  as 
yet  untested. 

We  have  also  learned  that 
police  tend  to  close  ranks  when 
one  of  their  number  is  threatened 


with  prosecution.  What  George 
Peach  termed  a "conspiracy  of 
silence”  thwarted  his  attempt  to 
prosecute  at  least  one  incident  of 
police  brutality.  Since  there  are 
rarely  credible  independent 
witnesses  — indeed,  there  are 
often  no  witnesses  at  all  — the 
prosecution  has  a virtually  im- 
possible task. 

There  is.  however,  one  impor- 
tant lesson  that  has  not  been 
learned;  Policemen  who  are  in- 
volved in  serious  misconduct 
should  lose  their  certification  as 
policemen.  Ferrario.  who  has 

Murphy: 


reportedly  been  involved  in  11 
previous  firearms  incidents  (an 
unusual  number  for  a 28-year-old 
policeman)  may  fall  into  this 
category. 

The  idea  of  "decertifying" 
police  is  based  on  the  simple 
premise  that  what  the  state  gives 
— certification  that  a person  has 
met  the  standards  for  becoming  a 
police  officer  — the  state  can  take 
away.  Florida.  Texas  and  Min- 
nesota have  had  decertification 
programs  for  several  years.  They 
are  based  on  thorough  investiga- 


tion and  hearings  by  statewide 
commissions.  And  they  work:  In 
Florida  alone.  150  certificates 
have  been  revoked  since  the  pro- 
gram began  in  1973. 

Decertification  is  a promising 
new  approach  that  ought  to  be 
established  by  law  in  Missouri.  It 
could  save  a great  deal  of  fruitless 
litigation  over  police  misconduct 
and  bring  a result  more  satisfying 
to  society  and  the  police  profes- 
sion: knowledge  that  an  unfit  of- 
ficer will  no  longer  serve  as  a 
policeman. 


Curbing  guns,  helping  cops 
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success  of  the  gun  lobby  in 
defeating  gun-control  legislation 
has  added  the  bulletproof  vest  to 
the  policeofficer's  wardrobe.  Now 
gun  advocates  are  fighting  the 
legislation  which  would  ban 
armor-piercing  bullets. 

This  is  insane:  The  gun  lobby's 
string  of  victories  over  the  years 
has  led  to  the  wild  proliferation  of 
handguns  on  the  nation’s  streets 
and  in  its  homes  — to  the  extent 
that  police  officers,  like  medieval 
warriors,  must  wear  special  ar- 
mor, the  bulletproof  vest. 

But  having  forced  the  police  to 
wear  the  vests,  gun  advocates  are 
not  satisfied.  Now  they  want 
unhampered  sale  and  distribution 
of  hardened,  specially  coated 
bullets  that  pierce  bulletproof 
vests  which  help  to  protect  the 
police  from  the  result  of  the  gun 
lobby’s  earlier  irresponsibility. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  proposals  to 
ban  the  manufacture,  sale  and 
distribution  of  armor-piercing 
bullets  have  been  introduced  with 
the  support  of  conservative  and 
liberal  Congressmen  alike. 

I would  like  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  legislation  soon  will  be 
passed  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. But  the  Administration  has 
yet  to  be  heard  from,  pro  or  con, 
and  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion is  fighting  the  legislation  on 
technical  grounds. 

When  I last  saw  a count,  the 
proposed  Federal  legislation  had 
the  support  of  15  senators  and  171 
members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. These  figures  would 
be  heartening  to  those  of  us  in- 
terested in  the  protection  of  the 
lives  of  police  officers  if  not  for 
some  other  figures  from  Con- 
gress. 

It  appears  that  at  least  52 
Senators  and  120  members  of  the 
House  have  cosponsored  the 
McClure-Volkmer  Gun  Decontrol 
Act.  The  effect  of  the  McClure- 
Volkmer  Act  would  be  to  make 
the  already  tough  work  of  law  en- 
forcement all  the  more  difficult. 
The  legislation  would  effectively 
repeal  existing  Federal  gun- 
control  laws. 

First,  the  prohibition  on  mail- 


order gun  sales  would  be  lifted. 
Next,  anyone,  not  just  Federally 
licensed  dealers  as  is  now  the 
case,  could  make  interstate  gun 
sales. 

Third,  the  term  "gun  dealer" 
would  be  redefined  in  such  a way 
that  anyone  could  sell  handguns 
without  keeping  a record  of  gun 
sales. 

Finally,  some  local  and  state 
laws  concerning  gun  commerce 
would  be  nullified  in  a way  that 
would  preempt  state  and  local 
laws  prohibiting  the  carrying  of 
guns. 

What  does  this  mean  for  police? 
For  one  thing,  the  successful 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco,  and  Firearms  in  tracing 
guns  used  in  crimes  would  be 
gravely  undermined.  Thus,  it 
would  become  even  more  difficult 
for  local  police  and  prosecutors  to 
detect  and  convict  offenders  in 
crimes  involving  guns. 

It  would  be  even  easier  for  the 
criminals  and  the  unstable  to  ob- 
tain guns,  thus  increasing  the 
number  of  gun  crimes  with  which 
the  police  must  deal.  Local 
jurisdictions  and  states  likely 
would  have  greater  difficulty  in 
keeping  citizens  from  carrying 
concealed  weapons. 

In  short,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  ehnance  opportunities 
for  Americans  to  blow  each  other 
away  and  kill  and  wound  the 
police  if  they  try  to  intercede. 

So  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
law  enforcement  is  the  legislation 
that  even  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  op- 
poses it.  The  police  chiefs’ 
Association  is  a bedrock, 
politically  conservative  organiza- 
tion that  represents  the  views  of 
small-town  America  in  law  en- 
forcement. 

I have  emphasized  for  a reason 
the  effects  on  the  police  of  the  lack 
of  effective  gun  control  laws  and 
of  the  attempt  to  repeal  the  laws 
we  have. 

I have  emphasized  the  police 
because  the  gun  lobby  seeks  to 
pose  as  a valiant  friend  of  law  en- 
forcement and  as  its  concerned  al- 
ly in  the  fight  to  control  crime. 

You  know  the  slogans:  "When 


guns  are  outlawed,  only  outlaws 
will  have  guns":  "Control 
criminals,  not  guns”:  "Without 
handguns,  citizens  will  be 
defenseless." 

And  so  on,  in  a litany  of 
hypocritical  cant. 

Actually,  police  oficers  will  tell 
you  that  all  too  frequently  guns 
are  what  otherwise  law-abiding 
citizens  use  in  fits  of  passion  or 
drunkenness  or  derangement  to 
kill  others  or  themselves,  thereby 
literally  becoming  outlaws. 

The  police  know  that  the  hand- 
gun in  the  innocent  citizen’s 
nightstand  is  many  more  times 
likely  to  be  used  accidentally  or  in 
suicide  or  in  family  or  other 
disputes  than  in  defense  against 
intruders.  The  same  gun  in  the 
nightstand  is  also  one  of  the  most 
frequently  sought  after  prizes  of 
the  burglar. 

To  summarize:  There  is  no  valid 
law  enforcement  reason  to  justify 
the  position  of  the  gun  lobby. 

Guns  possessed  by  citizens  for 
reasons  of  self-protection  are  far 
more  dangerous  to  themselves, 
their  loved  ones  and  neighbors 
than  to  criminals. 

Further,  the  easy  availability  of 
handguns  poses  a continuing 
threat  to  police  and  to  the  goal  of 
safe  streets  and  neighborhoods. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  those 
citizens  intersted  in  the  welfare 
and  success  of  their  police  are  the 
ones  who  support  gun  control  ef- 
forts. 

At  a minimum.  Americans  in- 
terested in  law  and  order  should 
support  the  Kennedy-Rodino  Bill 
which.  I am  sorry  to  say, 
languishes  in  Congress. 

Support  of  that  legislation  is 
the  least  Americans  can  do  to  help 
their  local  police  assure  law  and 
order. 

It  also  might  help  prevent 
police  chiefs  from  having  to  at- 
tend the  funerals  of  slain  officers. 


On  The  Record: 

"Show  me  the  man  who  doesn’t  want 
his  gun  registered,  and  I will  show  you 
a man  who  shouldn't  have  a gun " 

— Homer  Cummings 
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cumstances  in  which  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  require  a search 
warrant  is  when  the  police  stop  an 
automobile  on  the  street  or 
highway  because  they  have  prob- 
able case  to  believe  it  contains 
contraband  or  evidence  of  a 
crime.” 

The  present  case  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Sixth  Circuit  because  of 
the  outstanding  astuteness  and 
conscientiousness  of  John 
Wright,  an  inspector  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Adminstration. 
While  on  duty,  Wright  noticed 
that  a DC-6  cargo  plane  with  a 
malfunctioning  propeller  had 
landed  at  a Memphis,  Tenn.,  air- 
port. The  landing  occurred 
without  the  pilot  following  the 
usual  flight  pattern  and  without 
notifying  the  airport  tower  of  his 
problem. 

Once  the  DC-6  landed,  the  in- 
spector drove  his  car  onto  the  tar- 
mac and  parked  in  front  of  the 
plane.  He  then  climbed  up  a lad- 
der to  the  cockpit  door  and  began 
questioning  the  pilot.  The  pilot 
had  neither  a license  or  a medical 
certificate,  both  of  which  are 
necessary  to  fly  an  airplane  legal- 
ly in  this  country.  While  re- 
questing the  documents  the  in- 
spector also  noticed  that  the 
cockpit  had  a sheet  of  plywood 
blocking  the  cabin  doorway. 

Wright  returned  to  the  opera- 
tions room  of  the  airport  and  call- 
ed airport  security  and  the  U.S. 
Customs  Office.  While  waiting  for 
Customs  to  arrive  he  observed 
men  walking  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  DC-6  and  a private  fuel 
supplier. 

When  a Customs  inspector  ar- 
rived shortly  thereafter,  he  ob- 
tained from  the  pilot  a passport 
indicating  that  he  had  been  both 
to  Venezuela  and  Colombia  two 
months  earlier.  An  examination 
of  the  plane  by  the  Customs  in- 
spector found  that  the  propeller 
and  underside  of  the  plane  were 
nicked,  which  the  Customs  in- 
spector interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  plane  had  been  operated 
recently  from  a gravel  airstrip,  an 
‘‘uncharacteristic  practice  for 


planes  of  this  size  in  this 
country.”  In  addition,  the  win- 
dows of  the  plane  had  been 
painted  over.  The  Customs  in- 
spector opened  the  unlocked  belly 
cargo  door  of  the  plane  and  found 
marijuana  debris.  At  that  point 
the  pilot  was  arrested. 

Shortly  after  the  pilot  was 
placed  in  a police  car.  the  inspec- 
tor found  a key  to  open  the  plane’s 
cargo  hold.  Inside  the  compart- 
ment was  a cache  of  guns  and 
5,420  pounds  of  marijuana.  Other 
evidence  linked  the  defendant  in 
this  case  to  that  planeload  of 
marijuana  and  he  was  convicted 
on  four  drug-related  offenses,  as 
well  as  carrying  a firearm  during 
the  commission  of  a felony. 

An  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Sixth  Circuit  fol- 
lowed. A divided  panel  initially 
reversed  the  conviction  but  the 
entire  court,  sitting  en  banc, 
reversed  the  panel's  decision. 

The  decision  of  the  full  Court  erf 
Appeals  to  reinstate  the  defen- 
dant’s conviction  and,  in  effect, 
expand  the  automobile  exception, 
was  based  upon  the  fact  that 
under  the  totality  of  the  cir- 
cumstances the  Federal  law  en- 
forcement inspectors  had  prob- 
able cause  to  make  a warrantless 
search  of  the  cargo  hold  of  the 
DC-6. 

On  appeal  the  defendant  had 
sought  unsuccessfully  to  con- 
vince the  appellate  court  that 
there  existed  no  ‘‘exigent  cir- 
cumstances” that  would  have 
relieved  the  Federal  inspectors  of 
the  need  to  obtain  a warrant  prior 
to  searching  the  locked  cargo 

hold. 

Rejecting  that  reasoning,  the 
appellate  court  noted  that  in 
Chambers  v.  Maroney,  399  U.S. 
42  {1970),  the  Supreme  Court  had 
determined  that  the  “immobiliza- 
tion of  an  automobile  by  law  en- 
forcement officers  does  not 
remove  the  exigent  circum- 
stances which  underlie  the 
automobile  exception.”  The  ap- 
pellate court  reasoned  that  the 
automobile  exception  is  based  not 
on  whether  in  a given  fact  pattern 
the  automobile  or  airplane  could 
successfully  escape  from  police 


custody,  but  rather  that  the  in- 
herent nature  of  the  automobile 
and  airplane  makes  such  escape 
or  removal  of  the  contraband 
possible. 

The  present  decision  is  of  enor- 
mous consequence  in  that  it  helps 
to  establish  nationwide  accep- 
tance of  the  use  of  the  automobile 
exception  to  cover  searches  of 
airplanes.  Three  other  Courts  of 
Appeals  — the  Fifth  Circuit  in 
1976,  the  Ninth  in  1978,  and  the 
Eleventh  in  1983  — have  already 
articulated  the  holding  expressed 
in  this  decision. 

As  such,  18  states  have  now 
adopted  the  rule  to  allow  the  use 
of  the  automobile  exception  to 
cover  searches  and  seizures  of 
airplanes.  The  prior  decisions  had 
the  effect  of  allowing  such 
airplane  searches  all  along  the 
Pacific  coastline,  the  border  with 
Mexico,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
with  the  single  exception  that 
New  Mexico,  a state  in  the  Tenth 
Circuit,  has  not  yet  expanded  the 
automobile  exception. 

It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  this  decision  may  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  helicopters,  gliders,  or 
unmanned  radio  controlled  air- 
craft that  have  the  capacity  to 
bring  in  small  yet  significant 
quantities  of  contraband. 

(United  States  v.  Nigro,  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit, 
No.  81-5535,  decision  announced 
February  13,  1984.) 

Drug  Courier  Profiles 

In  a signed  opinion,  theCourtof 
Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit 
reversed  a conviction  and 
remanded  the  case  for  further  pro- 
ceedings based  on  the  judges  find- 
ing that  the  use  of  a drug  courier 
profile  in  this  case  could  not  be  be 
constitutionally  justified. 

The  present  case  arose  on 
March  25, 1981.  when  a Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  agent 
stationed  at  the  Detroit  Airport 
learned  from  an  American 
Airlines  ticket  agent  that  the 
defendant  had  purchased  a round- 
trip  ticket  to  New  York  with  the 
return  scheduled  for  that  night. 
Prompting  the  tip  to  the  DEA 


agent  had  been  the  fact  that  the 
ticket  agent  believed  the  suitcase 
carried  by  the  defendant  — a 
28-year-old  white  male,  with  a 
beard  and  short  black  hair,  and 
wearing  sunglasses  — was  empty. 

Further  sparking  the  interest  of 
the  DEA  agent  was  the  fact  that 
the  tickets  had  been  purchased 
just  one  day  prior  to  the  sched- 
uled round  trip  and  that  they  had 
been  paid  for  in  cash.  Two  DEA 
agents  monitored  the  return 
flight  and  noticed  that  the  defen- 
dant returned  that  same  night 
from  New  York  carrying  a suit- 
case that  “had  weight  to  it.”  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  the  DEA 
agents  did  not  have  a description 
of  the  suitcase  that  the  defendant 
took  to  New  York,  and  therefore 
did  not  actually  know  if  the 
weighted  suitcase  was  the  same 
one  that  had  travelled  empty  to 
New  York. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the 
two  DEA  agents  approached  the 
defendant  at  curbside  outside  the 
terminal.  Following  their  iden- 
tification as  Federal  narcotics  of- 
ficers, and  the  defendant’s  pro- 
duction of  a driver’s  license  bear- 
ing the  name  he  had  used  in  pur- 
chasing the  tickets,  the  defendant 
was  asked  to  acccompany  the 
agents  to  their  office.  While  there 
the  DEA  agent  contacted  the 
U.S.  Attorney.  Upon  his  recom- 
mendation, the  agents  seized  the 
suitcase,  gave  the  defendant  a 
receipt  for  it  and  let  him  go. 

Thirteen  hours  later,  a canine 
sniff  test  resulted  in  a “positive 
hit.”  Based  upon  the  canine  sniff 
test,  the  DEA  agents  obtained  a 
search  warrant  and  found  that  the 
suitcase  contained  10  pounds  of 
marijuana. 

The  defendant’s  motion  to  sup- 
press the  seized  drugs,  based 
upon  his  illegal  detention,  was 
denied  and  he  was  convicted.  On 
appeal  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Sixth  Circuit  set  aside  the 
conviction. 

Citing  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  United  States  v. 
Mendenhall,  446  U.S.  544  (1980). 
which  established  the  test  to  be 
used  when  there  was  a seizure  of  a 


suspect,  the  appellate  court  found 
that  under  the  totality  of  the  cir- 
cumstances a reasonable  person 
would  not  have  thought  that  the 
defendant  believed  he  could  walk 
away  or  not  submit  to  the  re- 
quests of  the  DEA  agents.  Cer- 
tainly, the  appellate  court  noted, 
the  defendant  in  this  case  was  in 
custody  and  not  free  to  leave  had 
he  chosen  to  do  so. 

In  reversing  the  conviction,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  noted  that  there 
existed  no  probable  cause  for  the 
detention  of  the  defendant  initial- 
ly. Writing  that  there  existed  no 
reasonable  inference  of  probable 
cause  for  the  detention  based 
merely  on  the  fact  that  the  defen- 
dant was  carrying  an  empty  suit- 
case for  a one-day  roUnd  trip  to 
New  York,  Justice  Jones  of  the 
appellate  court  wrote  that  ‘ ' the  in- 
trusion  here  remains  un- 
justifiable.” 

Of  greater  importance  was  the 
Sixth  Circuit’s  articulation  that 

the  DE  A drug  courier  profile  has 
not  received  a blanket  stamp  of 
approval  by  the  Supreme  Court.” 
Despite  the  widespread  use  of  the 
drug  courier  profile,  there  does 
not  currently  exist  a Supreme 
Court  case  that  specifically  con- 
dones or  prohibits  the  use  of  the 
profile  in  the  fight  against  traf- 
ficking in  contraband. 

What  that  means  is  that  each 
case  in  which  the  drug  courier  pro- 
file is  used  must  be  reviewed  by 
the  courts  based  upon  specific 
fact  pattern  of  that  case.  The 
Supreme  Court,  by  exercising 
discretion  and  seeing  how  the 
drug  courier  profile  cases  have 
evolved,  has  given  an  implied  con- 
sent to  their  use.  However,  the 
state  high  courts,  and  the  Federal 
appellate  courts  in  this  case,  have 
policed  the  use  of  the  drug  courier 
profile  to  prevent  widespread  op- 
pressive or  unjustifiable  use  of 
the  profile  in  a marginal  fact 
situation.  Until  now,  this  has 
relieved  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
necessity  to  rule  on  the  question. 

(United  States  v.  Saperstein, 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Cir- 
cuit, decision  announced 
December  8,  1983.) 


Burden’s  Beat: 

Crime  tips  and  the  private  sector 


Making  the  tough  CJ  career  choices 
easier  with  the  heip  of  a new  text 


Continued  from  Page  9 
out,  “so  we  decided  to  establish  a 
counternetwork  across  the 
United  States.  If  one  tip  on  a 
criminal  doesn’t  put  him  in  jail, 
you  can  follow  him  with  a pattern 
of  tips.” 

Brownell,  who  was  a Los 
Angeles  County  sheriff’s  deputy 
for  10  years  before  retiring  in 
1968,  started  WeTip  while  he  was 
operating  a supply  business  and 
was  president  of  a merchants’ 
association  in  Ontario,  a suburb 
of  Los  Angeles.  Working  with 
him  was  Miriam  Eckert,  a 
businesswoman  who  is  WeTip’s 
assistant  national  director. 

For  the  first  seven  years,  their 
efforts  were  focused  on  drug- 
related  crime  because.  Brownell 


said,  that  seemed  to  be  the  prime 
problem.  Five  years  ago  WeTip 
expanded  its  scope  to  include  all 
major  crimes,  including  arson.  In 
the  last  two  years,  WeTip  has 
added  its  special  crime-reporting 
services  for  insurance  companies 
and  other  corporations.  Recently 
Brownell  signed  a contract  with 
the  California  Highway  Patrol  to 
collect  tips  on  stolen  vehicles. 
Currently  WeTip  is  working  on  a 
plan  to  encourage  tipsters  to 
report  illegal  dumping  of  toxic 
waste  in  California. 

WeTip  is  funded  by  contribu- 
tions from  individuals,  service 
clubs  and  corporations.  Com- 
panies that  become  members  of 
Witness  Anonymous,  and  thus 
receive  information  directly  and 


simultaneously  with  the  police, 
also  pay  a fee  based  on  the 
number  of  their  employees. 

Most  of  WeTip’s  efforts  are  still 
concentrated  in  California,  but  it 
is  expanding  rapidly  and  now  has 
cooperating  TV  stations  and  com- 
panies as  far  east  as  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  Police  ad- 
ministrators who  want  to  learn 
more  about  it  may  write:  WeTip. 
P.O.  Box  740,  Ontario.  CA  91761, 
or  phone  (714)985-5005. 


Ordway  P.  Burden  welcomes 
correspondence  to  his  office  at  651 
Colonial  BlvcL,  Westwood  P.O., 
Washington  Twp.,  NJ  07675. 


Continued  from  Page  15 
grams.  A great  deal  of  relevant  in- 
formation is  presented  in  a man- 
ner that  is  accessible  and  in- 
teresting to  the  neophyte.  The  in- 
formation presented  here  would 
be  most  meaningful  to  pre-service 
students  thinking  seriously 
about  career  choices  in  criminal 
justice. 

The  text  ends  with  an  analysis 
of  future  trends  in  criminal 
justice  and  future  prospects  for 
careers  in  criminal  justice  based 
on  manpower  studies.  This  is 
especially  appropriate  and 
helpful  for  students  who  will 
shortly  be  faced  with  hard  career 
choices.  In  fact,  several  of  my 
students  decided  against  such  a 
career  choice  because  of  the 
analysis  of  problems,  tensions 
and  conflicts  presented  here.  But 


whether  or  not  students  decide  to 
pursue  criminal  justice  careers, 
those  who  are  in  the  process  of 
deciding  to  apply  all  of  the 
knowledge  they  have  gained 
should  appreciate  and  benefit 
from  the  approach  taken  in  this 
text. 


New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and 
Polygraph  Sciences 

Polygraph  Training  Course 

Evening  and  Saturday  course. 
For  information,  call:  John 
Fitzgerald.  (212)  344-2626. 
82  Beaver  St..  N.Y.  10005. 
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Mpreme  Court  Police.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  is  seeking  officers 
to  be  responsible  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  and  its 
:>uilding.  grounds  and  occupants. 

Qualifications  include  a 
minimum  of  a high  school 
diploma:  college  education  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  law  en- 
forcement techniques  and  prac- 
tices are  desirable,  as  is  prior  ex- 
perience as  a police  or  security  of- 
ficer. Applicant  must  be  skilled  in 
oral  and  written  communication 
and  have  good  intepersonal  skills. 
Employment  is  subject  to  sue 
cessful  completion  of  a medica^ 
exam  and  security  clearance. 

Salary  ranges  from  $17,404. 
depending  upon  prior  experience 
and  salary'  history. 

To  apply,  send  standard 
Federal  Government  Form  171 
Ino  resumes)  to:  James  A.  Rob- 
bins. Personnel  and  Organiza- 
tional Development  Officer. 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Room  3.  Washington.  DC 
20543.  Closing  date  is  May  31. 

Police  Officers.  The  Orlando.  Fla., 
Police  Department  is  seeking 
recruits. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  19 
years  of  age  and  a U.S.  citizen: 
possess  high  school  or  the 
equivalent,  and  have  eyesight  of 
at  least  20/70.  All  applicants 
must  pass  background  investiga- 
tion. timed  mn.  and  written, 
psychological,  polygraph  and 
medical  examinations.  Ap- 
plicants are  notified  of  hiring 
within  two  months  of  application. 

Salary  range  is  $15,221  to 
$19,658.  along  with  additional 
educational  incentive  monies.  Ex- 
cellent benefits  and  pension  plan 
are  provided,  along  with 
uniforms,  equipment  and 
life/health  insurance. 

Send  aU  inquiries  to:  Orlando 
Police  Department.  Recruitment 
Section.  P.O.  Box  913,  Orlando 
FL  32802.  Telephone:  (305) 
849-2473  or  toll-free  in  Florida 
only.  (800)  432-5702. 


Bilingual  Police  Officers.  The  city 
of  San  Jose.  Calif.,  is  seeking 
police  officer  candidates  who  are 
fluent  in  both  English  and 
Spanish. 

In  addition  to  Spanish  fluency, 
applicants  must  be  between  21 
and  35  years  of  age.  be  a U.S. 
citizen  or  permanent  resident, 
possess  60  college  semester  units 
or  90  quarter  units,  and  have  vi- 
sion of  at  least  20/50,  correctable 
to  20/20. 

Salary  is  $25,893  to  $31,473 
after  four  years,  plus  five  percent 
for  intermediate  POST  certificate 
and  additional  two  and  one-half 
percent  for  advanced  POST  cer- 
tificate. Officers  work  a a four- 
day.  40-hour  week.  Equipment  is 
provided,  along  with  $400  yearly 
uniform  allowance  and  paid 
medical  and  dental  plans. 

A three-day  out-of-town  selec- 
tion process  is  available  to  ap- 
plicants residing  more  than  100 
miles  from  San  Jose.  Address  all 
inquiries  to:  San  Jose  Police 
Dept..  Recruiting  Unit.  P.O.  Box 
270.  San  Jose.  CA  95103-0270. 

Teaching  Positions.  Grambling 
State  University  in  Louisiana  has 
three  faculty  vacancies  in  its 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice, 
beginning  fall  1984.  The  three 
positions  will  be  at  the  instructor, 
assistant  professor  and  associate 
professor  level. 

Requirements  include  an 
earned  doctorate  in  criminal 
justice  or  a related  field.  Teaching 
experience  at  the  university  level, 
a proven  record  of  research  and/or 
practical  experience  in  the 
criminal  justice  field  is  desirable. 
An  ABD  or  JD  with  experience,  a 
record  of  scholarly  research  and 
significant  progress  on  the  disser- 
tation will  be  considered. 

All  three  positions  involve  a 
graduate  and/or  undergraduate 
teaching  load.  Positions  operate 
under  a nine-month  contract, 
with  an  opportunity  for  summer 
teaching.  Salary  is  competitive. 


based  on  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience. 

To  apply,  send  complete 
resume,  copy  of  transcripts  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation, 
before  April  30.  1984.  to:  P.  Ray 
Kedia.  Chairman,  Screening  Com- 
mittee. Department  of  Criminal 
Justice.  Grambling  State  Univer- 
sity. P.O.  Drawer  J,  Grambling, 
LA  71245. 

Data  Systems  Manager.  The  Col- 
orado Springs  Police  Department 
is  seeking  a qualified  computer 
professional.  The  position  will  in- 
volve:  providing  technical 
management  and  direction  to  the 
police  department's  data  process- 
ing efforts,  utilizing  maintenance 
and  microcomputer  applications: 
developing  automated  systems  to 
monitor  and  evaluate  the  depart- 
ment resource  allocations;  pro- 
viding management  information 
to  all  department  managers. 

Requirements  include  a B.S.  in 
computer  science,  business  ad- 
ministration or  a related  field;  five 
years  of  progressively  responsi- 
ble expierience  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  auto- 
mated data  processing  systems 
to  include  police  information 
systems,  two  years  of  which  must 
have  been  in  a supervisory  capaci- 
ty; or  an  equivalent  combination 
of  education  and  experience.  A 
polygraph  exam  will  be  ad- 
minister^. Salary  range  is  $2,777 
to  $3,215  per  month. 

A city  application  will  be 
mailed  upon  receipt  of  resume  and 
must  be  returned  by  May  4, 1984, 
to:  City  of  Colorado  Springs. 
Department  of  Personnel.  Attn: 
Data  Systems  Manager,  P.O.  Box 
1575,  Colorado  Springs.  CO 
80901. 

Federal  Protective  Officers.  The 
General  Services  Administration 
has  career  service  positions 
available  for  Federal  Protective 
Officers. 

Applicants  will  start  at  a GS-4 
grade,  with  promotion  potential 
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to  GS-5  within  one  year  ($12,367 
to  $13,837  per  year).  Two  years  of 
general  work  experience  or  an 
educational  equivalent  is  re- 
quired. 

A written  exam  will  be  given  on 
the  first  Monday  of  each  month  at 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment. 1900  E Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  For  further  in- 
formation, contact  the  GSA  at 
(202)  472-1390. 


Faculty  Position.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Criminal  Justice  at 
Alabama  State  University  has  a 
tenure-track  position  available  at 
either  the  instructor  or  assistant 
professor  rank,  beginning  fall 
1984. 

Qualifications  include  an 
earned  doctorate  in  criminal 
justice,  criminology  or  related 
areas.  (A  J.D.  alone  is  not  con- 
sidered an  acceptable  terminal 
degree  for  the  position.)  Teaching 
experience  at  the  university  level, 
a proven  record  of  research  and/or 
practical  experience  in  criminal 
justice  or  criminology  are 
desirable. 

Interested  candidates  should 
send  complete  college  tran- 
scripts, vita,  letter  of  application, 
three  letters  of  recommendation 
and  the  names  of  three  references 
to:  Dr.  Nicholas  A.  Astone,  Chair- 
man, c/o  Col.  C.W.  Holloway. 
Director  of  Personnel  Services, 
Alabama  State  University,  Mont- 
gomery. AL  36195.  Closing  date 
is  May  1. 1984. 

Director  of  Safety.  The  City  of 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  population 
180,000,  seeks  a person  to  ad- 
minister a $ 16-million  budget  and 
direct  700  employees  in  police, 
fire,  emergency  medical,  com- 
munications and  animal  control 
departments.  The  director  is  one 
of  six  key  members  of  the  city 
management  team,  and  has  full 
responsibility  for  planning, 
budget  and  operation  of  the  safe- 
ty departments. 

Salary  for  the  position  is 
$34,600,  plus  automobile. 

Send  resume  to:  Mayor  Win 
Moses  Jr..  1 Main  Street,  Room 
900,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46802. 

Campus  Police  Officers. 
Georgetown  University,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  seeking  of- 
ficers for  its  protective  services 
department. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age,  a U.S.  citizen  and  a 
high  school  graduate.  Training 
and  experience  minimum  requires 
at  least  three  years  of  general 
business,  at  least  one  year  of 
which  have  been  in  law  enforce- 
ment or  a related  field.  Applicants 
must  be  capable  of  obtaining  a 
District  of  Columbia  Special 
Police  Commission  and  have  a 
valid  driver's  license. 

Beginning  salary  is  $15,496, 
with  overtime  available  and  night 
differential  extra.  Educational 
benefits  for  self  and  dependents 
available.  Excellent  benefits  and 
pension  plan  are  provided,  along 
with  uniforms  and  equipment. 

Send  all  inquiries  to: 
Georgetown  University  Protec- 


tive Services,  37th  and  O Streets, 
N.W.,  Washington.  DC  20057. 

State  Traffic  Officer  (Female). 
The  California  Highway  Patrol  is 
accepting  applications  on  a con- 
tinuous basis  for  female  officers. 

Applicants  must  be  20  to  31 
years  of  age  (21  by  date  of  ap- 
pointment), with  high  school 
diploma  or  equivalent  (GED  or  12 
semester  units  of  college).  Ap- 
plicants must  possess  a valid 
California  driver's  license  by  date 
of  appointment,  have  vision  no 
less  than  20/40  uncorrected.  cor- 
rectable to  20/20  in  each  eye, 
along  with  full  color  vision  and  no 
deficiencies.  Height  and  weight 
must  be  proportionate,  with 
height  not  more  than  6 feet  6 in- 
ches. In  addition,  applicants 
must  be  U.S.  citizens  and  have  no 
felony  convictions. 

Salary  is  $1,872  per  month  dur- 
ing training,  and  $1,930  to  $2,338 
per  month  after  academy  gradua- 
tion. Benefits  include  yearly 
uniform  allowance,  two  weeks 
vacation  per  year,  11  paid 
holidays  per  year.  12  annual  sick 
days,  time  and  a half  for  overtime 
after  eight  hours,  retirement  at 
age  50  with  20  years  of  service, 
and  health,  life  and  dental  in- 
surance. 

For  further  information,  con- 
tact: Sandy  Schneider  or  Walt 
Choy,  Recruitment  Coordinators, 
California  Highway  Patrol, 
Golden  Gate  Division,  455  8th 
Street,  San  Francisco.  CA  94103. 
Telephone:  (415)  557-0640. 


Police  Officer,  Lateral  Entry. 
The  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  Police 
Department  is  offering  con- 
tinuous testing  for  lateral  entry  of 
police  officers. 

Applicants  must  be  high  school 
graduate  or  the  equivalent,  with 
POST  cerificate,  and  must  be  21 
years  of  age  at  time  of  appoint- 
ment. 

Salary  is  $1,790  to  $2,139. 

For  further  information,  con- 
tact: Personnel  Office,  809  Center 
Street.  Room  9.  Santa  Cruz,  CA 
95060.  Telephone:  (408)  429-3616. 
Closing  date  is  June  1.  1984. 


Police  Officers.  The  Metro-Dade 
Police  Department  in  Miami.  Fla., 
is  seeking  250  new  officers. 
Qualifications  include  age  19  or 
over  with  high  school  diploma  or 
GED,  weight  proportionate  to 
height,  vision  20/100  correctable 
to  20/30,  and  possess  a valid 
driver’s  license.  Applicant  must 
be  in  good  health  and  must  pass  a 
written  test,  physical  examina- 
tion. psychological  and  back- 
ground investigation. 

Salary  range  is  $18,314  to 
$23,600,  plus  educational  incen- 
tive money.  Department  provides 
uniform,  equipment  and  health 
and  life  insurance.  Retirement 
paid  by  department. 

For  further  details,  write: 
Metro-Dade  Police  Department. 
Recruitment  Section,  1390  N.W. 
14th  Avenue,  Miami,  FL  33125. 
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14-16.  Computer  Security  for  the  Security 
Professional.  Presented  by  MIS  Training 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Chicago.  Fee;  $650. 

14-25.  Technical  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee; 
$450. 

14- 25.  80-Hour  Crime  Prevention  Officers 
Training  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

15- 16.  Police  Discipline  Workshop. 
Presented  by  Southwestern  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute.  Fee:  8160. 

16- 17.  Psychological  Screening  for  Entry- 
Level  Police  Officers.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee: 
$295. 

16- 17.  Drug  Raid  Planning  & Execution 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  TYaining 
Council. 

17- 18.  Evaluating  & Selecting  Security 
Software.  Presented  by  MIS  Training  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  Chicago.  Fee:  $450. 

17-18.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee: 
$65. 

17-18.  Police  Officer  Survival  Tactics 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Traffic  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  Meriden,  Conn.  Fee: 
$45. 

21-22.  Police  Discipline  Workshop. 
Presented  by  Southwestern  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute.  Fee:  $150. 

21-24.  Latent  Finger  Prints.  Presented  by 
Sirchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories.  Fee: 
$395. 

21-24.  Bomb  Threat  Response.  Presented 
by  Police  International,  Ltd.  Fee:  $550. 

21-25.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences,  Inc.  To 
be  held  in  Sait  Lake  City,  Ut. 

21-June  1.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$550. 

26.  Spanish  for  Police  Officere.  Presented 
by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council. 

28-30.  Handgun  Retention  Instructor. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 
Fee:  $225.  To  be  held  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

28-June  1.  Interview  and  Interrogation. 
Presented  by  Florida  Institute  for  Law  En- 
forcement. Fee;  $126. 


Academy  of  Security  Eklucators  and 
Trainers.  Inc.  ASET  Suite.  Executive 
Office  Building,  825  E.  Baltimore  St.. 
Baltimore,  MD  21202. 

ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  En- 
forcement Programs,  Drawer  Q,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93102 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607.  Northbrook.  IL  60062 

Colorado  State  University,  Depart- 
ment of  Conferences  end  Institutes, 
Fort  Collins.  CO  80623.  Tel.:  (303) 
491-6222. 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th 
Street.  New  York,  NY  10019.  Tel.:  (212) 
247-1600 

Georgia  Police  Academy,  969  E.  Con- 
federate Ave.,  P.O.  Box  1456,  Atlanta, 
GA  30371,  Tel:  (404)  656-6105 


Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  P.O.  Box 
13489.  St.  Petersburg.  FL  33733. 

Frank  A.  Bolz  Associates,  Inc.  320  East 
34tgh  Street.  Suite  1C,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 

Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment, University  uf  North  Florida, 
4667  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jackson- 
ville. FL  32216 


28-June  I.  Firearms  Instructor.  Presented 
by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  Fee:  $450. 
To  be  held  jn  Palm  Beach  County,  Fla. 

28-June  1.  Defensive  Tactics  I.  Presented 
by  Sroith  & Wesson  Academy.  Fee:  $375, 
To  be  held  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

28-Juoe  1.  Basic  Hostage  Negotiation. 
Preionted  by  the  lYaffic  Institute.  Fee; 
$351 . 

28-June  1.  Vehicle  Dynamics.  Presented  by 
the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $250. 

30- 31.  Side  Handle  Baton  Training 
Semlitar.  Presented  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training.  Inc.  Fee:  $60. 

31- June  1.  Street  Survival  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  Fee:  $65. 


JUNE 

1.  Drunk  Driving  Enforcement.  Presented 
by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council. 

3- 5.  Post  Shooting  Trauma.  Presented  by 
Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  To  be  held  in 
Springfield.  Ma.  Fee:  $300. 

4- 5.  Infrai^d  Breath  Test  Operator  Cer- 
tification. Presented  by  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Council. 

4-5.  Fllectrooic  Spying  and  Counter- 
measures Seminar.  Presented  by  Ross 
Engineering  Associates. 

4-5.  Child  Abuse  & Neglect.  Presented  by 
the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Council 

4-8  Basic  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council. 

4-8.  Police  Supervisor  In-Service  Training. 
Presented  by  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Fee;  $295  (resident),  $405  (non- 
resident) 

4- 8.  Defensive  Tactics  II.  Presented  by 
Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  To  be  held  in 
Springfield,  Ma.  Pee:  $375. 

5- 6.  Fuel  Efficient  Driving  Instructor. 
Presented  by  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  <226. 

6.  Motor  Vehicle  Law.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  lYaining 
Council. 

6- 8.  Officer  Survival  Presented  by  Smith  & 
Wesson  Academy.  Tuition:  $350. 

7- 8.  Rape  Victimology.  Presented  by  the 


Justice  System  Training  Association, 
Box  356,  Appleton,  WI  54912.  Tel; 
(414)  731-8893. 

Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Council.  1 Ashburton  PI.  Room 
1310,  Boston.  MA  02108 

McCabe  Associates.  564  Broadway. 
Bayonne.  NJ  07002.  Telephone:  (201) 
437-0026. 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College, 
1015  North  Sixth  Street.  Milwaukee, 
Wis,  53203. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  KY 
40292. 

National  Intelligence  Academy, 
1300-1400  N.W.  62nd  Street,  Fort 
Lauderdale.  FL  33309. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College, 
Drawer  E,  Babson  Park.  MA  02157. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-169 
Human  Development  Bldg..  University 
Park.  PA  16802 

Police  International  Ltd.,  7297-D  Lee 
Highway.  Falls  Church.  VA  22042. 
(703)  237-0135. 

Police  Officers  Training  Service. 
Soundview  Avenue,  Southold,  N.Y. 
11971.  Tel.:  (616)  766-5472. 


Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

7-11.  Tenth  National  PSDI  Training 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Justice  System 
Training  Association.  To  be  held  in  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

9-13.  Rape  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

II.  Radar  Training.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

11-12.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Cabbre 
Press.  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Little  Rock.  Ar. 
Fee;  $65. 

11-13.  Computer  Seoirity  for  the  Security 
Profeeelonal.  Presented  by  MIS  Training 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Boston.  Fee:  $650 

11*13.  Introduction  to  Microcomputer  for 
the  Police  Maimger.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management 
(IPTM).  Fee;  $395. 

11-15.DW1  Instnictor.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Tui- 
tion: $295. 

11-15.  Crime  Scene  Technology.  Presented 
by  Sirchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories.  Tui- 
tion: $300. 

11-15.  Police  Internal  Review  Operations. 
Presented  by  Organized  Crime  Institute. 

11-15.  Level  I Shotgun.  Presented  by  Smith 
& Wesson.  To  be  held  in  Springfield,  Ma. 
Fee:  $450. 

13.  Domestic  Violence.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council 

13-14.  Women  in  Criminal  Justice 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the 

Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council 

13-14.  Infrared  Breath  Test  Operator 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the 

Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

13-15.  Hostage  Negotiation  and  Recovery. 
Presented  by  Frank  A.  Bolz  Associates  Inc. 
Fee:  $295. 

14.  Interview  and  Interrogative  Techni- 
ques. Presented  by  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Council 

Evaluating  & Selecting  Security  Software. 
Presented  by  MIS  Training  Institute.  Fee: 
$450. 

15.  Management  Information  Systems. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 


Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines,  Route  Two.  Box 
342,  Winchester.  VA  22601.  Tel:  (703 
662-7288 

Rockland  Community  College, 
Criminal  Justice  Institute  145  College 
Road.  Suffern,  NY  10901. 

Ross  Engineering  Associates.  7906 
Hope  Valley  Court,  Adamstown,  MD 
21710 

Sam  Houston  State  University, 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Box  2296.  Huntsville.  TX 
77341. 

Sirchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories, 
Criminalistics  Training  Center.  114 
Triangle  Drive.  P.O.  Box  30576, 
Raleigh.  NC  27622. 

Smith  & Wesson  Academy,  2100 
Roosevelt  Avenue,  Springfield.  Mass. 
01101.  Telephone;  (413)  781-8300. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute, P.O.  Box  707,  Richardson,  TX 
75080.  Tel.:  (214)  690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute,  655  Clark  Street,  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware,  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Wilmington.  DE 
19806.  Tel.;  (302)738-8166 

Virginia  Commonwealth  University, 
816  W.  Franklin,  Richmond,  VA  23284. 
Tel.:  (804)  257-1850. 


Justice  Training  Council. 

16-17.  Street  Survival  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Highwood.  111.  Fee- 
$65. 

18-19.  Drug  Raid  Planning  & Execution 
Search  Techniques.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council 

18-21.  Latent  Finger  Prints  - From  Crime 
Scene  to  Courtroom.  Presented  by  Sirchie 
Finger  Print  Laboratories.  Fee;  $395. 

18-22.  Crime  Prevention  Training  for  Older 
Persons.  Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute,  School  of  Justice  Ad- 
ministration. Fee:  $350. 

18-22.  Side  Handle  Baton  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson 
Academy.  To  be  held  in  Springfield.  Mass. 
Fee:  $225. 

20.  Handcuffing  Coarse.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council 

20.  Use  of  Roadblocks.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

20-21.  Stress.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Trainirrg 
Council 

20-21.  Crisis  Intervention.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Traiiung 
Council 

20- 22.  Kidnap  and  Extortion  Investigation, 
Police  and  Corporate  Security  Interaction. 
Presented  by  Prank  A.  Bolz  Associates. 
Fee:  $296. 

21- 22.  Advanced  Motorcycle  Operation  & 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council 

25.  Firearm  Recertification  for  Instructors. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council 

25*28.  Chemical  Agents:  Administration 
and  Tactical  Orientation.  Presented  by 
Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  Tuition:  $350. 

25-29.  VIP  Protective  Operations. 
Presented  by  Police  International,  Ltd. 
Fee:  $646. 

26.  Prevention  of  Suicide  Within 
Munidpal/State  Lockups.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council 

26.  Stress  Awareness.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council. 

27-28.  Street  Survival  Presented  by  Cabbre 
Press.  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Fee; 
$65. 

27- 29.  Command  & Control  of  Hostage 
Situations.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council 

28.  Firearm  Recertification  for  Instructors. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council 

28- 29.  Kubotan  <R)  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 
To  be  held  in  Springfield.  Ma.  Fee:  $100. 

JULY 

8-12.  Vehicular  Homidde/DWI  Conference. 
Sponsored  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Chicago.  Ill  Fee;  $315. 


9-11.  Introduction  to  Microcomputer 
Workshop  for  the  Police  Manager. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  PoUce  Traffic 
Management.  Fee;  $250. 

9-11.  Video  Surveillance  Techoiquea. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 
To  be  held  in  Springfield.  Ma.  Pee;  $275. 

9-13.  level  I Revolver  Courac.  Presented  by 
Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  To  be  held  in 
Springfield,  Ma.  Fee:  $375. 

1&20.  level  II  Revolver  Course.  Presented 
by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  To  be  held  in 
Springfield.  Ma,  Fee:  $450. 

16-20.  Internal  Affaira/Deadly  Force 
Workshop.  Presented  by  Southwestern 
Law  Enforcement  Institute.  Fee:  $200. 
16-27.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analysis. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences.  Inc.  To 
be  held  in  Richmond.  Va. 

23-27.  Pobcc  DUcipUnc.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  PoUce  Traffic  Management. 
Fee:  $295. 

23-27.  Firearms  Instructor  Course. 
Ihesented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 
To  be  held  in  Springfield.  Ma.  Fee:  $450. 

25-27.  Recognition  & Inveatigation  of  Child 
Abuse.  Presented  by  Sam  Houston  Sute 
University.  Fee;  $175. 

JO-August  3.  Breathalyzer  Maintenance. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 
To  be  held  in  Springfield.  Ma.  Tuition;  $425. 

30-Aug.  3.  Aut«^Pistol  1 Course.  Presented 
by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  To  be  held  in 
Springfield.  Mass.  Fee;  $400. 


Reach  out  and 
touch  someone. . . 

. - -Aduertise  your  next  conference, 
workshop  or  association  meeting  in 
the  Upcoming  Events  section  of 
Law  Enforcement  News.  To  insure 
that  your  news  will  reach  an  audience 
of  top-flight  criminal  justice  pro- 
fessionals, send  particulars  to:  Law 
Enforcement  News,  Upcoming 
Events  Section.  444  W.  56th  Sl. 
New  York,  NY  10019. 


Come  to  the 
Explorer  Conference! 

The  1 984  Law  Enforcemem  Explorer 
Conference  will  be  part  of  the  Nation- 
al Exploring  Conference  to  be  held 
August  6-1 1 at  Ohio  State  University. 

• Role  playing  competitions! 

• Demonstrations! 
i>  Seminars! 

• Exhibits! 

• Leadership  training! 

• Pistol  Slxooting  competition! 

AH  Law  Enforcement  Explorers  are 
invited  to  attend. 

For  more  information  contact: 
Exploring  Division 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 
1325  Walnut  Hill  Lane 
Irving.  TX  75062-1296 


Wa  prepare  our  sorloua 
student!  not  only  to  PASS 
but  score  high  enough  to  be 
appointed.  Guaranteed 

aucceat. 

We  prepare  you  tor  ALL 
phaaea  of  the  teating  proceas. 

WRITTEN  Ph«M  (3-day  taminar) S150 

ORAL  and  PSYCHOLOGICAL  Phaaa  ...  $80  each 
DAY,  EVENING  & WEEKEND  CLASSES 
Seating  la  llmitad.  Claaaaa  forming  now  - Don’t  wait! 
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•STATE  TROOPER’ 
■MUNICIPAL  POLICE* 
Civil  Non-CIvll  Sve 
•CORRECTION  OFFICER* 
•COURT  |T7EN0ANT‘ 
•SHERIFFS  OFFICER* 
•COURT  CLERK- 
•FIRE  OFFICER* 
’MISCELLANEOUS 
COUNTY  and  STATE 
INVESTIGATOR  POS  * 


PREf>ArtE  FOR  AN  EXCITING  CAREER! 

STUDY  FOR  THE  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  EXAMS 


Nama 

Addreas  . 

City 

Phone  


State . 


2‘P 


Age  . 


I am  Interested  In: . 


Directory  of  Training  Sources 
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Afraid  of  being  victimized?  Now  Interview;  Patrick  Bardey.  former 

you  can  be  insured  against  it.  director  of  the  National  Police 

Find  out  how  — and  how  much 3 . School  in  Paris 
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